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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F ALL the mystery stories ever told, none have enchanted mankind more than 

the how, why and what for of bird migration. Early day bird watchers arrived 
at various deductions—all the way from the migrants spending their winters on the 
moon to swallows burying themsglves into the mud to await the arrival of spring. 
Modern ornithological research has unfolded a more accurate explanation but even 
after centuries of intensive investigation, the riddle is far from solved. 

Perhaps a full explanation isn’t really necessary. For the average man, at least, 
it is enough to know that migrating hordes of waterfowl sweeping southward means 
autumn; the robin’s return to his backyard means spring. And in May the sight of 
the sextet which Ned Smith has captured on canvas for our front cover is a thrill 
that needs no explanation. At a time when Mother Nature puts on her best make- 
up, the bright jewels of avian featheration which suddenly appear on Pennsylvania’s 
landscape are the crowning glory. Of all the beauty in springtime’s passing parade. 
these tiny spots of iridescent color add a luster all their own. 

The bright contrast of color—orange and black and white—at the upper left is 
the Blackburnian Warbler, on his way from Peru and the Yucatan to central Mani- 
toba. Some of his brothers may stop along the Appalachian Highlands right here 
in Pennsylvania but most are but passing flashes of color on their flight into sun- 
shine. Then, with one sweep of her paint brush, Nature adds the touch of midnight 
blue—the Indigo bunting captured on the upper right of the front cover. This 
feathered gem of azure is always a startling sight to Pennsylvanians as it gleams 
from the tree-tops. He has come from South America or perhaps Panama and 
Cuba; he may use many parts of the Commonwealth as his summer vacationland. 
Largest of the migrating beauties shown on the cover is the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
occupying the center just as he is always a center of attraction when spotted in 
apple blossom time. This large member of the bunting, finch and sparrow family 
may have flown all the way from Venezuela or Ecuador to enhance our May time. 
Next to him we find a somewhat smaller relative—the purple finch—which isn’t 
really purple at all. This rose colored songster has come from our southern states 
and may nest among our homeside hills. Its song is a surprise to most people who 
often confuse it with that of the warbling vireo. At the lower left is a bird well 
named the hooded warbler. He has come from south or central America and may 
not be with us long. Many leave on their return journey in August. Perched next to 
this bandit appearing bird is the summer’s flash of fire—the scarlet tanager. Its 
song, like that of a robin with a cold, is somewhat of a disappointment but that is 
quickly forgotten when the singer is seen. 

As representatives of all the songbirds, some of them as brightly colored and 
all of them equally as valuable to mankind, these six are but symbols of the natural 
beauty which human imagination and ability has often tried to imitate. In May as 
migration reaches its climax, these songbirds add their bit to keep America a !and 
of beauty, from sea to shining sea. 
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Conservation - 
No “by” and a 


HE natural resources of soil, water, forests, and wild life are 
the wealth on which rests all life. The conservation of these 
resources begins—and ends—with the people. 

Conservation begins with the people when they protect and 
manage the resources. Conservation ends with the people when 
they reap the rewards by using wisely. 

It is “of” the people when they understand the interrelation 
and interdependence of soil and water, of forests and wild life, 
of human beings and the things with which they must live. 

It is “by” the people when they plan the over-all and unified 
management of our resources. It is a day-to-day practice and a 
generation-to-generation policy. Management is a _ constant 
change, as investigation, research and experience builds the 
knowledge which can be translated into better ways of manage- 
ment. Wise use is a most important tool of managing. 

It is “for” the people when they harvest the products, uses and 
benefits as the reward. There is no other reason for conserva- 
tion. People need products, materials and things. They need the 
use of scenery and outdoor recreation. They need the benefits 
of a good climate, pure water and pleasant sights. They need 
the jobs made by growing, harvesting, transporting, processing 
and selling of material things. They need the cash income from 
the sale of raw products to live, pay taxes and create savings. 

Conservation—of, by, and for the people is a mode of living. 
Some people and some nations have learned such conservation 
and have prospered through generations and ages. Other peo- 
ples and nations have failed to learn or did not care, and have 
vanished from the earth. 

This Nation and our people had a wealth as great as any in 
the world, and for a few generations it seemed that they would 
squander that heritage and quickly disappear. Fortunately “of” 
the people came conservation, “by” the people came the man- 
agreement and wise use, and “for” the people there now seems to 
be a stable wealth of natural resources which will supply the 
needs as far into the future as we can see with human eyes.— 
Alfred L. Nelson, Minnesota Department of Conservation. 






































ornerstone for a Conservation Ethic | 


‘By Robert M. Hatch 


This article is taken from an address by the Right Rev. Robert McConnell 
Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut, prepared for the opening session of 
the Twenty-Second North American Wildlife Conference, in Washington, 


D. C., March 4, 1957, and read in Bishop Hatch’s absence by Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary and editor of “The Wilderness Society.” 


N DOSTOYEVSKY’S novel, The 

Brothers Karamazov, there is an 
old monk whose life is motivated by 
a pervasive love for all creation. One 
day he gives this advice to his follow- 
ers:—“Love all God’s creation, the 
whole and every grain of sand in it. 
Love every leaf, every ray of God's 
light. Love the animals, love the 
plants, love everything. If you love 
everything, you will perceive the di- 
vine mystery in things. Once you per- 
ceive it, you will begin to compre- 
hend it better every day. And you 
will come to love at last the whole 
world with an all-embracing love.” 

These words seem strange in an age 
of bulldozers, super-highways, jets 
and hydrogen bombs, and yet they 
contain a message that would enrich 
our life and save the beauty of our 
land if we took them to heart. 

We Americans call ourselves a spir- 
itual people. We profess love for our 


land. We take pride in our moun- 


tains and forests, our rivers, lakes and © 


prairies. They have left their impact 
in the deep places of our national 
life. From earliest times we have been 
an outdoor-loving people but, para- 
doxically, the story of our country 
is shot through with a tale of waste, 
destruction and the reckless exploita- 
tion of our resources. 

We remember the American pio- 
neer and how he regarded nature as 
something to be conquered and plun- 
dered. We remember the forests that 
were slashed and burned. We remem- 
ber the drained watersheds, the ero- 
sion and the floods, the streams be- 
fouled with factory chemicals, waste 
and sewage. We remember the slaugh- 
ter of the buffalo, the fading trails of 
the grizzly and the wolf, the birds 
and animals that are close to extinc- 
tion and those that have vanished 
forever. We remember scraps of wil- 
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derness and scenic beauty that we 
ourselves may have known in our 
childhood and that in the short space 
of our own lives have fallen before 
man’s relentless advance. We remem- 
ber all of this and we wonder where 
the process will stop and what will 
happen in the end to this land that 
we profess to love. 

The cause of conservation involves 
man’s soul. It is a spiritual cause, 
grounded in ethics, and its roots are 
in the Bible. “The earth is the 
Lord’s,”” says the Psalmist, ‘“‘and all 
that therein is .... The heavens are 
thine, the earth also is thine ...O 
Thine, the earth also is Thine ...O 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all. 
The earth is full of Thy riches!” The 
earth was made by God, and it be- 
longs to God. The trackless forests, 
the rivers that wind across our con- 
tinent, the marsh lands, the prairies 
and the deserts—all were made by 
Him.. They belong to Him. Their 
riches come to us from Him. 

“What is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man, that 
thou visitest him?’’ asks the Psalmist. 
“Thou makest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands, and 
thou hast put all things in subjection 
under his feet.’”’” Man did not make 
the earth. He did not create the 


riches. that are spread before him. 
All of these have been loaned him as 
a trust. None of it really belongs to 
him. His days are as grass, and when 
the span of his life is over he is the 
owner of nothing. He is called to be 
a steward of the riches of the earth, 
leaving them as a goodly inheritance 
to his children. He is given dominion 
over the works of his Creator, but 
such dominion is a frightening re- 
sponsibility. One look at a dust bowl, 
or at a poisoned stream, or at a land- 
scape blackened by fire shows how 
grave that responsibility can be. 
Aldo Leopold in his book, Round 
River, has described three steps in 
man’s ethical development. The first 
concerns the relation between indi- 
viduals, the second the relation be- 
tween the individual and _ society. 
These steps have been taken, al- 
though they are still far short of ful- 
fillment. The third step has hardly 
been considered at all. It concerns 
man’s relation to the land and to the 
animals and plants that share the 
land with him. Aldo Leopold writes: 
—‘Individual thinkers since the days 
of Ezekiel and Isaiah have asserted 
that the despoliation of land is not 
only inexpedient but wrong. Society, 
however, has not yet affirmed their 
belief. I regard the present conserva- 
tion movement as the embryo of such 
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an affirmation.” 


Conservation teaches the principles 
of wise stewardship. It is profoundly 
ethical because it counsels foresight 
in place of selfishness, vision in place 
of greed, reverence in place of de- 
structiveness, These are the corner- 
stones of a conservation ethic. 


Foresight involves concern for 
other generations. It sees beyond the 
immediate and the temporary. It 
comes to grips with such stubborn 
human traits as greed and selfishness. 
It takes into consideration not only 
our own generation but future gen- 
erations as well. It recognizes the 
rights of people who are not yet 
born, citizens who will inherit this 
land a thousand years from now. It 
reminds us that they too have the 
right to enjoy what we enjoy, to 
profit from the same things, to be in- 
spired by them as we are inspired and 
to love them as we love them today. 


We are not the only ones who have 
a right to the riches of our forests, 
the magnificence of what remains of 
our wilderness, the beauty of clear 
rivers, and the fertility of uneroded 
earth and unexhausted soil. Nor are 
we the sole beneficiaries of the game 
we hunt or the fish for which we cast. 
As Aldo Leopold so graphically de- 
clared, other generations have a right 
to “deer in the hills” and “quail in 
the coverts,” to “snipe whistling in 
the meadow,” to the “piping of 
widgeons and chattering of tedl as 
darkness covers the marshes,” to the 
“wistling of swift wings when the 
morning star pales in the east.” 


Foresight involves the ethical rela- 
tion between generations and _ re- 
minds us that we have no moral right 
to live as though we were the sole 
recipients of these gifts and as though 
our own brief hour on earth were all 
that mattered. A conservation ethic is 
designed as much for our children as 
for ourselves and is committed to a 
long view of land, of people and of 
human rights. 


Our concern for conservation 


should embrace a vision that sees 
beyond mere economics and gives ex- 
pression to values that cannot be 
measured in terms of money. I am 
reminded of the long struggle to end 
the persecution of our hawks and 
eagles. So often the argument has 
rested on the economic value of these 
birds, showing how the stomach con- 
tents of certain species prove that 
many hawks and eagles are the allies 
of man in his war on the rodents 
that destroy his crops. This is true, 
but an even more telling argument is 
that they are beautiful to watch, that 
they add a touch of wildness to any 
landscape, and that the growing army 
of our outdoor-loving citizens has a 
right to the spectacle of these majes- 
tic birds. 

Our forests, our national parks, our 
mountains, lakes and rivers embody 
values that help to undergird man’s 
spiritual life. One is the element of 
beauty. Man needs the beauty of the 
natural world. He needs to have his 
heart stirred by forests that may be 
harvested but that are not slashed 
and pillaged into ugliness, by wild 
places untouched by roads and build- 
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ings, by lakes and rivers that are al- 
lowed to retain much of their pri- 
meval loveliness. He needs the thrill 
of listening to the tom-tom of a 
ruffed grouse and the blowing of a 
deer. He needs the exhilaration of 
standing on a mountain ledge and 
seeing great tracts of unspoiled wil- 
derness outspread before him. All of 
these fulfill his life and answer an 
ancient hunger in his soul. Man’s 
need for beauty is one of the strong- 
est reasons for conservation. 


Closely allied to this is his need for 
self-reliance. Camping in a lean-to of 
his own making, canoeing the length 
of a wilderness river, casting for na- 
tive trout on a dawn-lit pond—these 
sharpen a man’s zest for life, help 
him. to know himself, and take him 
down to the deeper levels of thought 
and feeling where a philosophy can 
be built. Most of us today live our 
lives in herds. We swarm to work, 
bumper to bumper. We spend week- 
ends on packed highways. We con- 
fine our pleasures to canned enter- 
tainment and spectator sports. We 
are seldom alone, rarely beyond the 
reach of human voices or the din of 
man-made sounds. There is hardly a 
chance for a man to know himself or 
build a philosophy to live by. 


The outdoors is an antidote to all 
this and to many of the complexes 
and neuroses that go with it. The 
conservation of our natural resources, 
especially of our forests, parks and 
wildlife, gives us a chance to regain 
values that our civilization has lost. 
Many outdoor activities, such as 
hunting, fishing, canoeing and moun- 
tain climbing, can teach us the bless- 
ings of solitude. Alone or in the com- 
pany or a close friend or two, we can 
slough off tensions and learn to 
think. We are given time to separate 
the trivial from the significant and 
the false from the true. We discover 
that solitude is not an enemy to be 
avoided at all costs but, rather, a 
friend who helps us to reorient our 
lives at regular intervals and who in- 





vests them with a fresh scale of values. 

The exhilaration of adventure is 
largely absent from modern life, but 
it can be recaptured in unspoiled 
country. It is the secret of the moun- 
tain climber’s devotion to his sport 
and the veteran angler’s addiction to 
remote places where he walks many 
miles for his fish and works a stream 
that has never been stocked. It can 
be found by listening to a loon in a 
solitary inlet or watching a ten-point 
buck at the edge of a clearing. It can 
be had by a man who seeks nothing 
more than a glimpse of a rare plant 
in a marsh or an unfamiliar warbler 
in a treetop. Those who have experi- 
enced it must recapture it again and 
again. For them it is as necessary to 
life as drawing breath. 

People who know the outdoors 
know that it can build great friend- 
ships. Camping together, climbing 
the same mountains, fishing the same 
streams, watching the same birds and 
animals, sharing the same love for 
the same wild places—these create a 
bond between friends that can be one 
of the most cherished possessions in a 
person’s life. Such a friendship is un- 
like the fly-by-night acquaintance- 
ships that most of us form in our 
high-pressure existence. A wealth of 
time is required to achieve it, for its 
roots go deep and it matures slowly. 
Countless memories are built into it. 
So, too, are understanding, sacrifice 
























































and loyalty. It is unique because it 
depends on the wilderness and on the 
rigors of wilderness life for its cre- 
ation, and if no wilderness remained 
such friendships would cease to, exist. 
A conservation ethic should empha- 
size man’s need of this and should 
seek to show the close connection be- 
tween his spiritual welfare and the 
land on which he lives. 

At the heart of a conservation ethic 
should be reverence for the land and 
for the creatures that share it with us. 
It grows out of a view of life that 
recognizes that the earth is the Lord’s 
and that we are stewards of the works 
of His hands. It is supremely ex- 
pressed in the story of St. Francis, 
who had so deep a sense of kinship 
with the earth and all its creatures. It 
is seen today in the life of Albert 
Schweitzer and in his philosophy of 
“reverence for life.” It is what the old 
monk in The Brothers Karamazov 
had in mind when he urged men to 
love all of God’s creation. Reverence 
does not appraise our land, our wild- 
life or any of our natural resources 
solely in terms of their economic 
value. In fact, it does not assess their 
worth merely in terms of man at all. 
It appreciates them for their own 
sake and enjoys them for what they 
are. 

I suppose that there is no more 
“worthless” tree, from man’s point of 
view, than the lowly scrub oak that 
grows on our mountain-tops in north- 


western Connecticut. It cannot be 
harvested, has no commercial value, 
and is about as tough a challenge to 
the bushwhacker as anything in our 
woods. Yet when one lives with scrub 
oak and observes its stubborn hold 
on life in spite of wind storms, sleet 
and snow one grows to admire it as 
an embodiment of the sheer will to 
live that governs nature’s processes. 
After a while one can see beauty in 
scrub oak as it rattles its dead leaves 
in defiance above the drifted snow. It 
is of no value to man, and yet it has 
a right to live and has a claim on 
man’s respect. 

The same is true of predators. In 
our Connecticut hills we have our 
share of bobcats that range over 
snow-swept summits and poke 
through tangled laurel in quest of 
snowshoe hares. Most men believe 
that bobcats should be shot on sight. 
Unlike hawks and owls, they are 
without economic value to man, and 
no “practical” arguments can be ad- 
vanced to justify their existence. 
However, they are part of the wind- 
swept places, part of the land of lau- 
rel, scrub oak and jack pine, and 
none of this would be the same with- 
out them. When man has reverence 
for a country he appreciates all the 
parts and sees value in ancient pat- 
terns of life. 

Reverence is being at one with 
nature, not fighting it or trying to 
wrest something from it but loving it 
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for what it is. One sees this attitude 
in the fisherman who delights in un- 
spoiled country whether or not he 
brings home any fish. One sees it in 
the grouse hunter who has a deep 
admiration for his prey, based on 
years of study in the field, and who 
is content to roam the hills he loves 
even though the grouse at times out- 
wit him. One sees it in an explorer 
like Bob Marshall, who failed to 
achieve his ambition to climb Mt. 
Doonerak but who could gladly ac- 
cept the second best, climb lesser 
peaks, and relish the glory of interior 
Alaska for its own sake. 

Love is the motivation of reverence, 
and such love should be the heart- 
beat of the conservation movement. 
Foresight that protects the interests of 
future Americans is important. So, 
too, is a vision that perceives the spir- 
itual benefits man can derive from 
our remaining wilderness. But most 
important is reverence. If we who 
call ourselves a spiritual people have 
this in our hearts we can restore 
much beauty to our land and can 
save at least some remnant of a 
natural heritage that has never been 
surpassed. 
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Long, Long Trail Awinding 


By Carsten Ahrens 


ENTER Point Knob on South a trail that starts a thousand miles to 


Mountain in south central Penn- the northeast and terminates a thou- 
sylvania is the mid-point of one of sand miles to the southwest. The 
the most unusual trails in the world, Trail enters our state from _ north- 
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western New Jersey, climbs through 
Lehigh Gap, Schuylkill Gap, Swatara 
Gap, circles around Harrisburg, on 
through Lamb’s Gap to Center Point 
Knob and on into Maryland. 


In the United States there are two 
unique north-south trails that are 
gaining increasing numbers of follow- 
ers as each year passes. In the East is 
our Appalachian Trail that leads 
from Mt. Katahdin in Maine to Mt. 
Oglethorpe in Georgia. This trail is 
2,050 miles long, was started in 1923 
and was completed in 1937. 

In the West, the counterpart of the 
Appalachian Trail or the A.T. is 
called the Pacific Crest Trail or the 
P.C.T. It is 2,700 miles long, was 
started in 1928 and completed in 
1939. It completely crosses the United 
States, entering Washington just east 
of Frosty Mountain in Canada. It 
quits the States 50 miles east of San 
Diego in California, just below the 
Morena Reservoir, where it roams on 
into Mexico. 


In the State of Washington the 
P.C.T. is 531 miles long and never 
leaves national forest lands; here it is 
called the Cascade Crest Trail. In 
Oregon it becomes the 400 mile Sky- 
line Trail. In California there are 5 
paths that have been linked together 
to complete the Trail. These in 
north-south order are (1) Lava Crest 
Trail, 150 miles; (2) Tahoe-Yosemite 
Trail, 260 miles; (3) John Muir 
Trail, 185 miles; (4) Sierra Trail, 160 
miles; (5) Desert Crest Trail, 475 
miles. 

Over the P.C.T. on long expedi- 
tions, burros that are not dependent 
on green grass can be used to reduce 
the total weight; not over 100 pounds 
to an animal. On the A.T. you 
should plan to pack your own be- 
longings. 

Origin of the A.T. 

Back in Shirley Center, Massachu- 
setts, earlier in the century lived a 
forester by the name of Benton Mac- 
Kaye (brother of the poet, Percy 
MacKaye). A favorite pipe dream of 


his was about a trail that would lead 
cross country, following the high 
spots of the Appalachians, and tying 
together Mt. Washington and Mt. 
Mitchell, the two highest mountains 
in the East. Mr. MacKaye regarded 
the wilderness areas along the route 
as the last remnants of the original 
enivronment that should be a sort of 
refuge for man from a civilization 
that was fast becoming increasingly 
artificial and soulless. His plans and 
philosophy for the Trail were offered 
to the public in the October 1921 is- 
sue of the JOURNAL OF AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 
TECTS in an article called “An Ap- 
palachian Trail, A Project in Re- 
gional Planning.” 


It was two years after the publica 
tion of this article that the first section 
of the Trail was opened and marked. 
Among its many ardent supporters at 
least two should be mentioned. Ar- 
thur Perkins, a retired lawyer, gave 
the rest of his life to the development 
of the Trail. He interested Myron H. 


Avery and so sold him on the project 
that Avery worked as the chairman 
of the A.T. Conference from 1931- 
1952. 


The first work was done by hiking 
clubs of New York City and soon 
other clubs took up the project. By 
1937 when it was completed, it was 
longer than MacKaye had planned it. 
At that time it was a master trail, 
2,050 miles long, 6 feet wide, the 
hobby of hundreds of hikers who had 
made much of the trail themselves. 
At that time it was the longest 
marked path in the world. 


Signs Point the Way 

The Trail is blazed its full length 
by uniform insignia which consists of 
the A.T. monogram and the legend 
“Maine to Georgia.” It may have a 
4-inch diamond-shaped marker of gal- 
vanized iron. More common are the 
6 x 2 inch paint blazes: white is the 
color for the Trail and blue for the 
side trails. In some states some trails 























have other colors. A double blaze is 
used as a warning if there is anything 
tricky about trail intersections so the 
hiker isn’t led astray. Over treeless 
rocky ridges cairns of stones lead the 
way. The Trail is meticulously meas- 
ured and distances are frequently 
posted. 


When Night Comes 

There is a continuous chain of 
shelters, open and closed, at 8-10 mile 
intervals along most of the Trail. 
These are simple structures of log or 
plank. Open shelters are free for any 
hiker to use. The various clubs have 
constructed and own the closed shel- 
ters; these may be rented at 50¢ a 
night by reservation from the local 
clubs. In Maine one is free to use the 
lean-tos or he can take advantage of 
the “sporting camps” for which this 
part of the country is famous. In the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire 
are the A.M.C. “huts”, In Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut one can come 
down from the Trail to spend an eve- 
ning in a farm or tourist home. In 
the Smoky Mt. National Park the 
shelters along the Trail have a sleep- 
ing room with double deck bunks to 
accommodate 12 hikers. Each has a 
large porch with a fire place. Natur- 
ally you will see that any fire you 
start is out before you go. You are 
expected to leave the shelter as clean 
as you found it and to replenish the 
woodpile. Don’t invite ants, chip- 
munks, porcupines into the shelters 
by leaving food behind. 


Champions of the Trail 


Today an organization known as 
the Appalachian Trail Conference, 
Inc., with headquarters at 1916 Sun- 
derland Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., takes care of all problems con- 
cerning the Trail. The organization 
has a Board of 18 managers, 3 se- 
lected from each of the 6 Districts 
into which the Trail is divided. 
These are: 1. New England District; 
2. New York-New Jersey District; 3. 
Pennsylvania District; 4. Maryland- 
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OF ‘THOUSANDS USING APPALACHIAN TRAIL few have hiked its complete length. 
First man who did was Earl Shaffer who completed his epic walk in the summer of 1948, 


taking 123 days and averaged 17 miles a day. For most people, shorter hikes with frequent 


rest stops are more appealing. 


Virginia District; 5. Unaka District; 
and 6. Southern District. 

In all, there are 26 major hiking 
clubs plus many interested individu- 
als who are responsible for the exist- 
ence and maintenance of the Appala- 
chian Trail. There are no salaried 
employees, 


Many of the members of the hiking 
clubs find recreation in keeping their 
part of the Trail in first class condi- 
tion. They go over every foot of the 
path several times a year to keep na- 
ture from taking over. National For- 
est and National Park Services laid 
out and now maintain much of the 
Trail in the stretches through public 
lands. The C.C.C. boys back in the 
'30’s built considerable of the path- 
way. 

Down the Trail 

Although thousands have used the 
Trail, few have made its complete 
length in a single expedition. The 
first hiker who did was Earl Shaffer. 
He started out from Mt. Oglethorpe, 
Georgia, on April 4, 1948 and arrived 
at Mt. Katahdin in Maine 123 days 


later, on August 5. He made the trip 
alone, averaging 17 miles a day. 

Let’s reverse Mr. Shaffer’s hike. 
Let’s start at the northern terminus 
of the Trail for a quick jaunt down 
its 2,050 miles. 


A Paul Bunyan might enjoy the 
Trail through Maine for almost all 
of it is through conifer timber. It has 
its start atop Mt. Katahdin, a great 
granite monolith in the Maine wil- 
derness. Its top, the natives boast; is 
the first place in the United States to 
sight the rising sun. But the trail 
soon disappears from the bare granite 
shoulders of Mt. Katahdin and is 
hidden by the conifers. For 266 miles 
you'll meet deer and beaver; you will 
follow a path that crosses cold clear 
streams, skirts numerous blue lakes, 
lifts itself over mountain masses, iso- 
lated from each other and wooded to 
the top. It is unnecessary in Maine 
for one to load himself down with 
supplies, for sporting camps are lo- 
cated about 10 miles apart. Here the 
hiker will find an agreeable host who 
will provide him with a good bed, 
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fine food, and tall stories. In no other 
part of the trail are these camps 
available. 

The Trail across New Hampshire 
is in an east-west direction and its 
path is over the White Mountains. 
Here you climb to the highest point 
in New England and for 1914 miles 
are above the tree line. Up here the 
weather is capricious and a blizzard 
is apt to develop at any time any 
month. The highest wind velocities 
ever recorded in this part of the 
country are found atop Mt. Washing- 
ton that lifts its frosty head to 6,288 
feet. Hikers have been marooned for 
a day or so in summer in the White 
Mountains, so stuff a novel in your 
knapsack, just in case. 

East of Rutland in Vermont the 
Trail swings south through the Green 
Mountains where the path tops Kil- 
lington Peak. In Massachusetts the 
Trail leads through the friendly 
Berkshires over the crests of Mt. Grey- 
lock and Mt. Everett, and on through 
the Taconic Mountains in Connecti- 
cut. It reaches its lowest point when 
it crosses the Hudson River via the 
Bear Mountain Bridge. It winds 
through the low Kittatinny Moun- 


tains in New Jersey. Along the way 
the hiker may startle a grouse or a 
deer yet from a lookout can see the 
distant towers of New York City. 
Here the hiker moves along a wilder- 
ness trail, yet he is within easy access 
of the most densely populated section 
of America. Benton MacKaye’s dream 
has come true. 

The Trail finds the Delaware Wa- 
ter Gap, climbs the Alleghenies and 
passes the Gettysburg Battle Field in 
Pennsylvania 20 miles to the north 
and west. It crosses Maryland, briefly 
touches West Virginia, and runs five 
hundred miles through Virginia 
along the Blue Ridge Mountains. It 
travels longer in Virginia than in any 
other state. Southward and upward it 
swings into western North Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee, through two 
national forests and the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park where the 
highest spot on the entire Trail is 
reached. Finally it arrives at the Na- 
tahala Mountains and the Chattahoo- 
chee National Forest in Georgia 
where it terminates on Mt. Ogel- 
thorpe’s summit. Here the Appala- 
chian Mountains abruptly end above 
the Georgia farm lands. Unlike the 


CONTINUOUS CHAIN OF SHELTERS can be found at 8-10 mile intervals along the 
Trail. These “huts” are simple structures of log or plank but they afford ample protection 


against the elements. Open shelters like this one are free for any hiker to use; others of 


more elaborate construction may be rented at a small fee. 
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" Pacific Crest Trail which continues 
te across the desert when it runs out of 
cn mountains, the A.T. stops when the 
oe mountains stop. 
a If Europe had a trail as long as the 
- A.T., it might start in Scotland and 
m run all the way to Greece. There 
would be many stops to straighten 
la- out passports and currency, and fre- 
id quently a new language to interpret. 
in The Appalachian Trail pays its re- 
th ff spects to 14 states, visits 8 national 
fly forests, 2 national parks, and crosses 
ve 9 major eastern rivers. It is a historic 
ia corridor for much of our early his- 
It tory was written along its path. It is 
ny a natural history reservation for al- 
it most any bird or insect, plant or 
na fF} mammal of eastern U.S.A. can be 
NO observed along the trailside. 
ky The hiker moves along over a good 
he |) trail through the wilderness. He is 
is |) alone amid undisturbed nature yet 
la- f) close to half of the citizens of his 
0- Ff) country. If he becomes weary of his 
fia |) lofty isolation, he can select a side 
el- —) trail to visit a hamlet down the 
la- [| mountain side, take in a movie, get a 
ve |) new pair of socks, or augment his 
he | provisions. 
aie Now that the main Trail has been 
on measured and marked, considerable 
of attention is being given to side trails 





to spots of interest that the main 
route does not reach. Well marked 
paths to waterfalls, gorges, lookouts, 
spots of historical interest add to the 
trip. 

If you do not know the Appala- 
chian Trail, this spring and summer 
is an ideal time to become ac- 
quainted with at least parts of it. 
There are good maps of the Trail 
through Pennsylvania, as there are 
for the other 14 states it traverses. 
The Appalachian Trail Conference, 
1916 Sunderland Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., has these maps and 
other literature for sale at a nominal 
price. They also publish a regular il- 
lustrated periodical, “Appalachian 
Trailway News.” 
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Dogs On the Loose 

LYCOMING COUNTY-I realize 
there are many stories of dogs run- 
ning deer during winter and spring. 
This is the worst year I have ever 
experienced. For the month of Feb- 
ruary, I had 27 phone calls regarding 
dogs running deer and know of 7 deer 
that were killed by dogs.—District 
Game Protector Paul A. Ranck, Wil- 
liamsport. 


Beasts In the Backyard 

LEHIGH COUNTY-—Every year I 
am receiving more requests to, remove 
rabbits and squirrels from the City. 
Quite often there are legitimate dam- 
age complaints, but in many cases I 
find that the people do not like to see 
wildlife in their yards. In one such 
instance, a lady had a legitimate com- 
plaint where a squirrel had come 
down the chimney entered.the living 
room through the fireplace and helped 
itself to cookies and nuts on the table. 
On the other hand, one man called 
and wanted me to come over right 
away to remove some squirrels which 


annoyed him by running across his 
roof.—District Game Protector W. A, 
Moyer, Allentown. 


Down But Soon Out : 
LUZERNE COUNTY-This past fj 
February Deputy Hoda received word f 
there was a deer hit by an automobile F7 
near Drums. Arriving at the scene he f 
found the deer and put it in his truck. f 
Upon arriving home he was going to 
dress it out but to his amazement he [ 
found no deer. Retracing his steps he | 
found the deer had jumped from the ff 
truck and headed for tall timber.— 
District Game Protector Norman J. — 
Forche, Conyngham. 


Tree Climber 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—The 7 
Wilcoxes are long time fox hunters |) 
living in Montrose. During February [7 
they had two unusual experiences | 
while engaged in the sport. The first [ 
happened when the dogs broke off F 
the chase in a swamp. It turned out ff 
the lost fox had climbed 30 feet into | 
an inclined hemlock. This ruse is not} 
uncommon with the gray but this? 
happened to be a red fox which isf 
not generally considered a climber. f 
The second incident was the killing 
of a Sampson fox. These freakish 
animals are reddish-gray and the coat 
appears fuzzy without many guard f 
hairs. Neither is the tail bushy as with 
an ordinary fox but instead short and ff 
slender. Years ago the Wilcoxes 
bagged another Sampson.—District f 
Game Protector Donald G. Day, Sus- 
quehanna. 


Little Mink Had A Lamb 
CHESTER COUNTY—On Febru- 
ary 16, 1957, Ernest McFarland, R. D. 
No. 1, Spring City, Pa. brought a 
black mink into the headquarters of 
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Deputy George T. Lucas, and stated 
that he had shot the mink as it was 
chasing his small lambs around in his 
back yard. Mr. McFarland stated that 
this mink was hanging on to the tail 


© of one lamb when he had seen it, and 


before he got his shotgun and killed 
it. This mink apparently escaped 


| fromi some mink rancher and con- 


sidered this lamb a tasty morsel.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector E. J. Fasching, 
Downingtown. 


Help the Handicapped 

BERKS COUNTY-—Frank Saloneck, 
R. D. No. 2, Boyertown, operates a 
lot from which he supplies used 
building materials. Late in February 
he noticed a male pheasant partially 
crippled, on his lot. Feeling that the 
bird might enjoy some food Mr. 
Saloneck started to feed the bird. 
Within a couple of weeks the pheas- 
ant became so tame that it would eat 
out of Mr. Saloneck’s hand. However, 
the pheasant did not seem to take a 
liking to either Mrs. Saloneck or her 
father. Everytime the pheasant saw 
them outdoors he would fly after 


' them and peck at their legs. In order 


to keep peace in the family it was 
decided that the bird would have to 
go. Kenneth Miller, a Special Fish 
Warden, was contacted and Mr. 
Saloneck caught the pheasant and 


' turned it over to Miller—P-R Area 
ff} Leader, J. A. Leiendecker, Reading. 
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Pyromaniacal Sparrow 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY-If spar- 
rows want to get the tobacco habit, 
it’s alright with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Muder, but she wishes they would 
stop smoking in bed. One of the birds 
slipped under the eaves of Mrs. 
Muder’s home at 212 Jucunda St., 
Pittsburgh, carrying a lighted cigar- 
ette butt and set fire to the place. 
Firemen estimated damage at $200.— 
District Game Protector W. J. Brion, 
Pittsburgh. 


Three to Get Ready 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY—One 
morning during the duck season this 
October I was patrolling and check- 
ing hunters on the Skippack Creek 
here in Montgomery County. I came 
across a hunter in a blind who had 
five nicc looking lifelike decoys float- 
ing around on the water in front of 
the blind. I checked him over and 
he told me an interesting story. He 
stated that about an hour before he 
heard two men coming down through 
the woods behind him. As the two 
men approached the creek he heard 
them stop. Then he heard the one 
hunter counting 1, 2, 3, and on 3 
they both fired together and shot up 
all of his decoys. I said to him, why 
didn’t you yell out when you heard 
them counting and he stated that he 
did not know why they were count- 
ing until it was too late. Result—five 
pretty shot up decoys.—District Game 
Protector W. E. Shaver, Mainland. 
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Way of a Wildcat 

CAMERON COUNTY-—D uring 
February I was patrolling and check- 
ing beaver dams in the Steam Mill 
Run section, and found where a wild- 
cat had crossed the stream on the 
breast of a beaver dam. I have tracked 
cats a number of times and know how 
far they will go in several hours. To 
me it is always interesting to follow 
any animal tracks, not only to learn 
their habits, but to also see what they 
may be feeding on. I knew if I fol- 
lowed this cat it would mean another 
long walk. Curiosity got the best of 
me so I took off on the track. 

Of course the cat took in every 
laurel patch and all the rough ground 
it could find. After a good six miles 
and in about the worst laurel patch 
I ever saw, the tracks suddenly took 
off on a right angle turn in long 
jumps. I stopped to look around to 
see why the sudden change in direc- 
tion, and soon saw why. Straight in 
front of me about ten feet away was 
a big black ball of fur all curled up 
in as nice a nest, lined with laurel, 
as you ever saw. You are right—it was 
a big bear about 300 lbs., sound asleep 
in the laurel it had broken off and 
piled up. That cat just did not want 
any part of that nest.—District Game 
Protector Norman L. Erickson, Em- 
porium. 


Cooperation Plus 


BUCKS COUNTY-— Mr. Lloyd Ott, F 
a cooperator on Farm-Game Project ff 


No. 44, Ottsville Rd., Pa., again this 
year furnished without charge all of f 
the apples for our rabbit trapping Ff 
program in Bucks County. We also fF 
had an additional truck load from — 
Mr. Ott that were distributed on State F 
Game Lands for feed.—District Game F 
Protector Edwin W, Flexer, Quaker. 
town. 


Window on Wildlife 

YORK COUNTY-—Picture windows [7 
seem to be generally more practical | 
to wildlife lovers. Clint Rexroth, who | 
lives within a mile of my _ head- |) 
quarters, asked me to stop for an un. [7 
usual inquiry. From his rear picture | 
window where he enjoys a squirrel | 


circus, he noticed a screech owl which 7 


6 
became a squatter in a squirrel box. 7 
I told him that I would welcome this 7 
new addition and not fear depreda- | 
tions to his squirrel population. From | 
his front picture window he showed § 
me a rabbit in his usual “squat” at | 
the base of a yew. It was necessary | 
that the rabbit ascend about two feet J 
from the ground level to reach this) 
protected spot. The rabbit spent last | 
winter at this spot and returned again | 
this winter.—District Game Protector” 
D. H. Fackler, Windsor. ; 


All In the Family Y 
DELAWARE COUNTY-I saw sev: © 
eral large flocks of robins and blue-| 
birds working their way north during 
the last week of February. Mourning | 
Doves have also been seen and heard? 
in increasing numbers. 
Deputy Joe Mitchell while on his/ 
way to work one morning saw aff 
housecat pounce on something at the} 
edge of the road. To satisfy hi 
curiosity he stopped the car andj 
backed up to see what the cat had} 
caught. It had caught a weasel.—Dis- 77 
trict Game Protector D. S. McPeek,j 
Jr., Glen Mills. 
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Trap Robber 

ADAMS COUNTY-—During the re- 
cent muskrat season a trapper related 
the following incident. When visiting 
his traps one morning he found a 
muskrat which was killed and badly 
torn up by something. This continued 
for four or five mornings. The odd 
part about it was that the culprit, 
after killing the rat, ate only the 
heart and liver. He finally caught the 
/ animal that was doing the killing. 
) He was rather positive that he had 
) caught a wild cat and brought it to 
my home. It turned out to be a large 
Angora domestic cat weighing over 
) 12 lbs. It had the largest tusks I have 
) seen in a house cat.—District Game 
Protector John R. Spahr, Pine Grove 
Furnace. 


Cats, Wild and Tom 
FRANKLIN COUNTY—Had a 


a couple who owned a cabin in the past 


month who thought they had a wild- 
cat visiting their cabin every night. 
» They had not only heard it they had 
® actually seen it and showed me the 
§ tracks in the snow. When I saw the 
» tracks in the snow I knew what their 

wildcat was and set one trap under 
their porch. The next morning had a 
big grey tom cat which had evidently 
) been living in the mountain. This cat 
¥ no longer disturbs them on _ their 
their cabin.—District 
> Game Protector Edward W. Camp- 
» bell, Ft. Loudon. 


WILDOCAT 


Chain Saws Enchant Deer 
CENTRE COUNTY-I had a small 
pulpwood operation going on on SGL 
No. 33 last winter. While checking 
the operation on a fresh snow, I was 
pleased to find the amount of utiliza- 
tion by the deer. The entire area 
looked like a well tramped barnyard. 
The pulpwood cutters tell me that 
the deer feed within 50 yards of them 
while their power saws are running. 
They estimate at least 50 deer feeding 
in the area.—District Game Protector 

Robert H. Sphar, Philipsburg. 


Housecat Highwayman 

BUCKS COUNTY-In our rabbit 
trapping we had an experience with 
a twenty pound domestic cat which 
squeezed into a trap with the door 
down and a rabbit already in the 
trap. The cat had eaten half the 
rabbit and attempted to attack the 
agent. It had unusually long fangs 
and one eye, the scars on its body was: 
proof enough, that it was a Popeye’d 
cat for a long time.—District Game 
Protector S. E. Carpenter, Doyles- 
town. 


Money Talks 

YORK COUNTY-The following 
information was received from C. A. 
Miller, Secretary of the Southern York 
County Farmers and Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation concerning their experiences 
in pheasant band returns the past two 
hunting seasons. In 1955 the Club 
banded 170 male pheasants raised 
under the Commission’s day-old check 
program. The birds were liberated 
when 12 weeks of age. Of this amount, 
the Club received band returns of 18 
or a little better than 1%. In 1956 
the Club again banded 181 male 
pheasants, but offered prizes for the 
return of bands—two of the numbers 
being worth $5.00 and $3.00. This 
year the Club had 43 bands returned 
or better than 23%.—District Game 
Protector D. H. Fackler, Windsor. 
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Winter Woodcock 
BERKS COUNTY-—Several 


times 
previous to this I have remarked 
about the unusual habits which some 
of our migrating birds have developed 
due to weather conditions. On Feb- 
ruary 22 Mr. Bachman and I were in 
the field and flushed a bird’which had 
a very familiar flight pattern. Fearing 
that we had ‘been wrong, we at- 
tempted to flush the bird again. Just 
as we had thought from the begin- 
ning, a woodcock was feeding in this 
heavy alder thicket along a stream 
bottom.—LUA Roy W. Trexler, Read- 


ing. 


To Bee Or Not To Bee 

DELAWARE COUNTY—A Mrs. 
Haines, living in Radnor Twp., 
Delaware county was quite annoyed 
when she discovered that honey bees 
were swarming on the side of her 
house near an upper window. She 
called an Exterminating Company 
but they refused to have anything to 
do with the “little stingers.” After 
trying everywhere she could think of 
for help, and not getting any, she 
decided that if anything was to be 
done she would have to do it. Put- 
ting her thinking cap on she came 
up with the idea of using her new 
vacuum cleaner which contained 
sealed dust bags. After losing two full 
bags of their fellow stingers to Mrs. 
Haines, the remaining bees gave up 
and moved out of the “Hurricane” 





area. Needless to say, Mrs. Haine} 
was quite pleased.—District Gamef 
Protector D. S. McPeek, Jr., Glen} 
Mills. t 
It’s a Dog’s Life 
COLUMBIA COUNTY—A man 
called me recently and said a raccoonf 
had chased his beagle dog out of it} 
box and taken over for the night} 
Upon investigation I found that the} 
dog had slept out on the ground dur} ; 
ing one of che colder nights of the | 
winter and that the raccoon had re. 
cently lost one eye through some kind} 
of a mishap.—District Game Protector }§ ey 
Lewis H. Estep, Berwick. 1¢ 


3 


Crazy As a Loon 

SULLIVAN COUNTY— We have 
all heard the expression “‘crazy as al 
Loon” and it appears this may be} 
more fact than fiction, On January! 
17, one of the colder days of this year,” 
Ruth Arey, school nurse for the] 
Loyalsock Joint School, picked up aj 
Loon on the highway on the way to” 
school, It had been frozen out of the] 
Little Loyalsock Creek and apparently 7 
decided to travel cross country to find 
sufficient water for a take off. I re) a 
leased the Loon on the Big Loyalsock j 
Creek where it immediately began to| 
feed. I checked the area about two 
hours later and the Loon had de 
parted, apparently for warmer sur-| 
peng —District Game Protector] 
Robert K. Benscoter, Forksville. 
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subsequent urbanization, 

many of our distinctive wildlife habi- 
tats are rapidly disappearing. Of 
these, bogs represent a type which 
once destroyed can never be recreated. 
With their unusual flora and associ- 


even before being threatened by com- 
mercialization which results in drain- 


') ing and removal of the salable peat 
sur: | 9 


which accumulated as the bog 
formed. 
It was with this in mind that a 


) movement was initiated a year ago to 


prevent such developments in the 


) Cranberry Bog and to preserve it in 


its natural state. The “Cranberry” is 
located near Tannersville, in the Po- 
cono Mountains of Pennsylvania 
(Monroe County). In conjunction 
with the Nature Conservancy, a na- 


| tonal organization which promotes 
} such projects, an option was secured 
} on one of the most vital tracts com- 


prising 63 acres. In order to raise the 
$2,000 needed for the initial purchase, 
a local committee was formed and a 
drive for funds was set into operation. 
As a result of an active committee, 


The Cranberry Bog Area - 
A “Natural” for Wild 





excellent newspaper publicity and 
many friends interested in this type 
of conservation 149 contributions 
have been received to date totalling 
over $2,500. 

The origin of the now designated 
Cranberry Bog Natural Area dates 
back to the glacial period when much 
of North America was blanketed with 
ice. As the ice melted, a large lake 
remained in the present Cranberry 
and since that time plants have in- 
vaded the entire area except for the 
creek. As the lake filled in with or- 
ganic matter, each year tree pollen 
from the forests surrounding the bog 
fell on the water, sank, and gradu- 
ally became incorporated into the ac- 
cumulating sediments. Over 30 feet 
of peat have accumulated during the 
past 15-20,000 years. It is now pos- 
sible, by analyzing the pollen in these 
deposits, to reconstruct the regional 
vegetation history. To do this, sam- 
ples of the peat are taken at various 
levels, processed in the laboratory 
and the pollen grains identified and 
counted. The relative proportions de- 
rived from these counts give a pic- 
ture of the dominant vegetation. Now 
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that part of this area has been pre- 
served, it may some day be possible 
to unveil its story which will reveal 
a startling picture of the forests 
which one time characterized this re- 
gion. 

Its history, in part, accounts for its 
unusual vegetation and associated ani- 
mal life. Many of the plant species 
including black spruce, larch, cran- 
berry, bog rosemary, bog laurel occur 
here as isolated outliers from a typi- 
cally more northern distribution. ‘Two 
fascinating insect-catching plants, the 
sundew and pitcher plant, as well as 
rare bog orchids and the dwarf mistle- 
toe can still be found. Much of its 
plant life represents a relic evergreen 
type which was dominant throughout 
this area thousands of years ago when 
climatic conditions were cgol and 
moist, not unlike those found in Can- 
ada today. 

In addition to its botanical inter- 
est, the Cranberry has an imposing 
list of wildlife which either inhabits 


or frequents the area: bear, deer, red 
and gray fox, beaver, racoon, porcu- 


pine, mink, muskrat, skunk, snow- 
shoe hare, ruffed grouse, and numer- 
our kinds of wild ducks and song- 
birds. Here the wildlife finds a suit- 
able habitat—food and cover, as well 


Pink Lady’s Slipper 
Photo by W. Bryant Tyrell 


as considerable protection. The area 
serves aS a natural breeding ground 
for certain species with the surplus 
free to move on to the upland. The 
local sportsmen’s clubs are well aware 
of its value and have actively en. 
dorsed its preservation and contrib. 
uted substantially to the project. 

In addition to its value as a pre > 
serve for our native flora and fauna} 
its flood control value is vitally im. [7 
portant as emphasized during the} 
flood of 1955 when many of they 
bridges throughout the County were | 
washed out while those below the|7 
Cranberry remained. Bogs act as aj 
great sponge or reservoir during all |” 
seasons, maintaining the water table |7 
and thereby aiding in the prevention |” 
of floods. 4 

At present there is no such natural | 
area yet set aside anywhere in eastern |7 
Pennsylvania. In fact, the nearest hab- | 4 
itat of this type which has been pre- | 
served cannot be found short of the 7 
Adirondack wilderness areas. Al: ‘4 
though others exist in the northern | 
part of the County, none is secure | 
from disturbance and few are off) 
equal interest. Although the heart of | 
the bog is now saved the job is not} 4 
yet complete since additional tracts |] 
should be acquired in order to ade-| 
quately round out a sufficiently lane 
unit to assure protection to the exist- 
ing vegetation and wildlife.* . 

It is hoped that the Cranberry Bog | 4 
Natural Atea will merely be the be 
ginning of a movement for more | 
such areas where the native flora and | 
fauna will be preserved free from) 
man’s disturbance. Wild areas of this | 
type provide the “controls” needed in} 
scientific studies of the biota and in} 
addition provide inspiration and en-| 
joyment for those who like the out/ 
of-doors. 


ee 


ASS ORES 


* Contributions are still being received fot 
this project. If you should like to contribute : 
send your gift to Nature Conservancy, 42007 
22nd Street, N.E., Washington, D. C. Make ally 
checks payable to Nature Conservancy—Tan- 2 
nersville Bog Project. 4 
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Buttercups 


By John H. Day 





Al 
A ie countryside lay hushed in a 
dreamy sun-drenched calm. Not a 

ripple stirred the tiny bay along the 
| big reservoir save when a surging bass 
drove clear through the surface. Song- 
ade | birds chanted in the trees all about. 





large | Bees hummed busily in the redolent 
axist:, locust blossoms. Far above a trio of 
> swallows turned and dipped and 
floated in graceful aerial maneuver- 
Bogi@ ing. The whol lors worl 
be 158: 1e whole outdoors world 
©!) seemed entranced in that serene 
mort!) peace which passeth all understand- 
; and He ing. 
from/} Wise in the devious ways of the 
this} little people of the wayside trails, the 


ed in|} countryman knows that all is not as 
peaceful as the idyllic afternoon 
d en-() would indicate. Beneath all this win- 
dow dressing and feathered choir per- 
forming, the grimmest sort of des- 
perate struggle for existence goes 
steadily on. This is the way it must 







ed jor ever be. Only the strongest or the 
riven ys) quickest or the luckiest survive. All 
se others play their fatal roles to pre- 





serve the balances established long 








before man came on the scene to 
undo everything. 

A great-crested flycatcher moves in 
to a nearby tree-top stand, shouts 
“creep! creep!” a time or two and 
then calmly murders a few insects. 
Between forays he enjoys the peaceful 
scenery, but one eye is always alert 
for the passing tidbit. More than one 
of the wild bees clamoring through 
the locust blooms disappears into his 
eager Maw. 

Dragon flies were sporting about 
over the water. They seemed to patrol 
regular beats, as though joy, riding 
through the country. But there was 
murderous method in their patrol- 
ling. Occasionally one of the gauze- 
winged fellows would dart off course 
long enough to capture a fly or mos- 
quito. Then would come a halt for 
lunch on a convenient post or weed 
stalk. 

The feeding bass who surged 
through the surface was not playing. 
He was on the relentless prowl for 
smaller finny prey, and the frightened 
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minnows skittering out ahead of him 
attested to the ferocity of his hunting. 
In the recky shallows crayfish moved 
stealthily about, snapping up what- 
ever provender they could find. Wa- 
ter striders skirmished along the shore 
line, now and then impaling a hap- 
less smaller victim on their stiletto 
beaks. 

A catbird flew into a thorn bush 
close by, moved up from branch to 
branch, and when near the top adop- 
ted a soulful attitude and poured out 
a torrent of joyous melody. Surely 
there was no harm in this gray Qua- 
ker! Yet in the midst of his song he 
suddenly spied something below and 
halted long enough to murder and 
swallow a green caterpillar. This gris- 
ly business over, back to the choir loft 
and his heavenly music he went. 

A brown watersnake came swim- 
ming along, his head well out. As he 
neared the countryman could see the 
small sunfish in his mouth. He had 
made his kill for the afternoon and 
was on the way to a quiet nook on 
the bank where he could gorge his 
fish dinner and sleep awhile in the 
sun. 

Even the swallows cavorting over- 
head were not flying around up there 
just for the sport. Countless ambi- 
tious bugs with a yen for high places 


WOLET WO0P SORREL 


suddenly found themselves flying in- 
side the swallows. These wide. 
mouthed murderers use a swoop and 
scoop technique that is deadly. 


While a blue-winged warbler buzzed 
from the neighboring thicket, the 
countryman lay back and pondered 
the grim business of just staying alive 
in the green world of the peaceful 
Maytide. In the meantime murder as 
usual was the order of the day all 
around him. 


All glorious with shimmer and 
sheen of glistening gold are the low 
meadows, now that buttercup time is 
here once again. Where these homely 
“cuckoo-buds of yellow hue do paint 
the meadows with delight” the coun- 
tryside is safely on the gold standard. 
The burnished cup-flowers stand in 
their teeming thousands erect in the 
thick green grass, drinking in deeply 
the sunshine that is brighter even 
than they are. 


Actually an immigrant, the butter- 
cup has established itself firmly in 
this great land. Its golden glitter in 
the noonday sunlight is nothing to 
the glitter of wrath in the eyes of the 
practical farmer when this upstart 
alien takes possession of his pastures. 
His cattle will not eat the acrid, caus- 
tic plant. Children who bite the 
stems and leaves learn the hard way 
that the bitter juices can actually 
raise blisters. 


But beautiful indeed are these great 
spreading patches of purest gold when 
seen from a passing car. The coun- 
tryman pulls into the nearest drive- 
way, vaults the fence, and walks into 
the late-spring wonder of the flower- 
spangled meadow. Here the sunshine 
breathes the magic spirit of life into 
the deep rich grass that hides the 
fruitful earth beneath a carpet of 
sweet, soft green. 


The great earth drinks deeply of 
the sunshine. Where there is a break 
in the ground the rich dark soil shows 
amid the green, and the sunbeams fall 
upon it in a stream of liquid light 
that seems actually absorbed into the 
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texture of the earth. The buttercups 
drink sunshine too, deep and long, as 
they stand in their golden crowds all 
over the face of the meadow. 


Now is the time when the earth is 
entering into her summer heritage— 
the glorious heritage of the sunshine 
and the profusion of all the flowers 
of the summer. There is the hum of 
summer in the air, a faint indefinite 
undersong distinct from all tangible 
sounds, It distils from the bird-songs, 
the rustle of myriad leaves, the whis- 
per of the fresh springing grass 
swayed in the crooning breezes, the 
pure, clear laughter of the brook—a 
low, sweet, dim tone that sounds 
from no man knows where. 


There is the scent of summer in 
the breezes coming over the glittering 
green and gold of the meadow. The 
heavenly aroma of late wild crab 
bloom is in it, and the first hint of 
wild grape blossom from the far hills. 
The budding swamp rose adds its bit 
to the precious cargo freighted along 
on the wings of the unseen courier. 
The dullness and the care and worry 
of days of toil are washed clean away 
by the passing of this wind. 

There is no joy in all the universe 
that can equal the earthly immortal- 
ity of a sunlit meadow in buttercup 
time. The very hours—the restless, 
moving, travel-worn hours—stand still 
in the meadow when summer nears. 
Here the grim old scythe-bearer him- 
self halts upon his weary journey and 
lays him down to rest awhile. Though 
the spell will break, and the scythe 
resume its sullen whittling at the 
grasses and flowers of the years, its 
blade can never touch nor destroy the 
memories of the sunlit meadow when 
the buttercups bloom goldenly. 


The tide of bird song rolling across 
the hills is at its height these days. All 
too soon will come those sultry after- 
noons when the feathered choristers 
sulk in some secluded shade, too 
worn with the cares of parenthood to 
raise their voices in exultant music. 
When there are mouths to feed, and 


CRESTED 
OT ER For ER 


cats and snakes to watch for, the song 
sessions are few and far between. 

While it is May the countryman 
still clings to the belief that it is yet 
spring, and summer a long way off. 
Tomorrow it will be June and he can 
no longer delude himself. May is fol- 
lowing April over the hill. No matter 
what the calendar says the country- 
man reckons June as summer, and 
knows that “summer’s lease hath all 
too short a date.” 

I changed to hiking clothes behind 
an old shed in a woodland edging. 
A brisk breeze shouldered its way 
through the trees, shaking the dog- 
wood blossoms like the white wash on 
a May-day clothesline. A wood thrush 
sang from the depths of the timber 
and then came out to scold me for 
trespass. A lone crow came flapping 
overhead, spied me there, and set off 
hurriedly to warn the countryside 
that old Nebnose was on the prowl 
again, this time minus shirt and 
trousers. Against a shaly bank the 
glowing loveliness of brilliant fire 
pink illumined the undergrowth. 


A phoebe paged himself monoto- 
nously as he picked off a few of the 
insects trying their wings in the per- 
sistent wind. This indicated a nest 
somewhere in the old shed. I stum-, 
bled around over the rotting floor 
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boards, scared up a black snake who 
raced out into the tall grass, and 
found the nest on a broken board 
close up against the rusting tin roof. 
What a rhythmic lullaby those fledg- 
lings will enjoy when the warm rains 
move across that woodland! 

A short run of a few miles through 
the hill country brought me to the 
dooryard of a cabin far back from 
the teeming traffic lanes. Here the vi- 
olet wood sorrel and the common 
cinquefoil were everywhere under- 
foot, their cheerful blossoms starring 
the loamy earth. A great patch of 
ground ivy has taken over the chop- 
ping block, covering chips and bark 
shreds with a carpet of gorgeous blue 
flowers. A host of bees from the big 
oak down the road were wallowing 
through the ivy nectar pots. 

My eye caught the red glow of a 
summer tanager loafing on a branch 
above the trail I was following. This 
red fellow is not too common here- 
abouts so I found a comfortable seat 
against a great boulder and awaited 
results. He was not at all perturbed 
by my inspection, but his wife kicked 
up an awful fuss, creating such an 
uproar that all of the feathered folk 
passing that way stopped by to in- 
quire into the excitement. 

This is oak country, favored by the 
tanager clans, and the gorgeous scar- 
let cousins of the leisurely summer 


PRAGON FLY 


tanager were also active in the trees. 
I caught a glimpse of two males duel- 
ling, like two firebrands hurtling 
amid the branches. Once I had the 
summer tanager and his mate full in 
the glasses, while in the background 
a scarlet tanager preened his fiery 
garb. 

The summer tanager is a dignified 
citizen, and well worth knowing. He's 
somewhat smaller than the robin, 
seems never in a hurry, and is an ex- 
pert assassin of wasps and hornets on 
the wing. His nest is a sketchy affair, 
usually on a horizontal branch not 
too high up, and usually destroyed by 
the first fall winds. 

Where you find the summer tan- 
ager at home, there will you find a 
sunlit open woodland, usually tall 
oaks and beech or maple. His song is 
more musical than the hoarse war- f 
bling of his black-winged cousin, and f 
his alarm note, once identified, is so Ff 
different that it can never be forgot- fF 
ten. He is truly a bird of distinction 
in our summer woodlands. 





Bears are near-sighted because of their 
long-time habit of feeding with noses to the 
ground. Their keen senses of hearing and 
smell make up for this deficiency. 

* 2 

To perform a work equal to that of af 
mole, a man, in size comparison, would have fF 
to dig a tunnel wide enough to permit the 
passage of his body and thirty-seven miles 
long, in a single night. 

* @ *& 
Lions no longer exist in South Africa. 
* * * 

The African black porcupine attacks his 

enemies by running at them backwards. 
* 2 # 

Falcons strike their prey with closed talons, 
catching the dead or stunned victim in 
mid-air as it plummets earthward. 

* * # 

The pocket gopher can run down its 
hole backwards about as fast as it can head 
first, by using its sensitive tail as a guide. 

* 2 ¢ 


All bumble bees, except the queen bee, 
die in the winter. She alone survives to 
produce another generation. 

* * # 

The lowly earthworm is one of the most 
important of all animals. It plays a most 
important part in keeping the soil continu- 
ally fertile. 
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A Co-operative Pheasant Project 


By Harvey R. Frantz 2 


i pe reap one of the mainstays 
| 4 of the small game season, are sup- 
plied for the hunters in various ways. 
Nature, with the aid of sufficient food 
and cover plants, does a fine job but 
» with the hunting pressure of today, 
| she needs help. The Game Commis- 
» sion does its share by furnishing 
» chicks, from their game farms, to in- 
terested individuals and groups for 
raising and stocking. 

Last year Northampton County, 
under the leadership of Game Pro- 
tector, Harold W. Wiggins, and with 
the support of the County Federation, 
put into operation a project that 
might well be copied by other County 
groups. Meeting with the County 
Commissioners, the Superintendent of 
the County Home and representatives 
of the local Federation, a plan was 
adopted to increase the pheasant 
population of Northampton County. 

In brief, the plan is as follows: 
The Game Commission would furnish 
the day-old chicks and their food; the 
Federation would supply the materials 
and equipment and build the neces- 
sary brooder houses and holding pens; 
the County Commissioners, through 


the County Home, would provide the 
site for building and the labor to care 
for the birds. This was an ideal co- 
operative plan between the sports- 
men, the County officials and the 
State, that would be of mutual bene- 
fit to all. 

The average sportsman can usually 
find time to help with the construc- 
tion of the building and pens on 
weekends and between shifts, but they 
do have trouble in supplying labor 
for caring for the birds during the 
day. This is where the County 
“guests” (rather than the cold and 
old-fashioned term of inmates) come 
in. Most of the aged men welcomed 
the opportunity to help out and as 
many had a rural background, their 
services were exceedingly helpful. It 
gave them the feeling of being useful 
and taking an active part in everyday 
life again. 

Other than farm chores there isn’t 
very much for the majority of the 
male “guests” to do. No-one knows 
more, how long an idle day can be 
than those who were accustomed to 
working with their hands. The grad- 
ual development of the birds, espe- 








GREAT DAY comes as sportsmen under 
supervision of the Game Protector pick up 
the mature birds for release in suitable 
coverts. Pride of accomplishment shows in 
both County home guests and Northampton 
hunters. 


cially after they were in the pens, 
were of much interest and pleasure 
to both the men and women “guests.”’ 
There were only 24 birds lost during 
the entire project, which speaks for 
itself for the care given them. Another 
factor in selecting the County Home 
was its central location, and its suit- 
able area and surroundings for han- 
dling a project such as this. 

By the time the chicks arrived in 
spring, the sportsmen had _ two 
brooder houses with attached pens 
completed. The job was then turned 
over to the “guests,” while the sports- 
men went on to other activities, For 
the initial 600 birds the cost, includ- 
ing everything, was around $615.00. 
The cost per bird averaged a little 
over a dollar a piece. 

This co-operative plan with the 
County Home is not an attempt to 
discourage the individual clubs from 
raising pheasants but rather to aug- 
ment their stocking. The various 
clubs in the County are still carrying 
on their pheasant raising projects, and 
it has been estimated that a total of 
approximately 13,000 pheasants will 


be released in Northampton County, 
The young pheasants from the proje 
were pro-rated to the participating 
clubs on the ratio of eight birds to 
one hundred: normally raised by the 
club. For example, if a club raises 500 
birds as their own project, they re. 
ceive 40 birds from this co-operative 
project for releasing in their areas. 
The majority of the state’s 67 coun. 
ties have County Homes, and if other 
local Federations would plan a co. 
operative project on the order of the 
one in Northampton County, the 
small game season in Pennsylvania 
would be immeasurably increased, 
and at the same time give an in. 
tangible lift to the  oft-forgotten 
“guests” of our county institutions. 


FATHER AND SON join hands in crating 
pheasants for release. Bernard H. Altenbach, 
Senior and Junior, typify members of the|) 
Freemansburg Rod and Gun Club whof} 
helped in this cooperative pheasant project. |) 
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ING this was the brush-entangled section of land donated to improving 


} good marksmanship and sportsmanship by Frank Heisler, president of the Wyoming County 


- Federation. 


‘Bruises + Blisters 


= Sportsmen Success 


By Frank Stout 


Outdoor Writer, The Scranton Times 


ACTORYVILLE, Wyoming 

County, is a community of about 
1,200 adults. Our Factoryville Sports- 
men’s Club at the beginning of 1956 
had 46 members and a treasury of 
$14.14. At the club’s first meeting, six 
members, including three officers 
showed up. Pretty sad. 

Then came two lucky breaks which 
~combined with blisters and bruises 
—changed that picture. By October, 
hunters and fishermen were asking 
for club memberships,. our treasury 
had soared past the $100 mark and 
was still going up, and this was just 
the beginning. Perhaps our story, 

simple as it is, will give new hope to 


other clubs looking into the future. 
Here’s what happened: 

Someone remembered at an early 
Spring meeting that the club owned a 
trap—an old one, yes, but workable. 
That was lucky break No. 1. Then 
someone suggested that we build a 
trap range. Within a few days we 
had offers from three members for 
use of their land. We accepted the 
offer of Francis Heisler who also is 
president of the Wyoming County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. His 
land was central and well away from 
populated districts. This was lucky 
break No. 2. The bruises and blisters 
came next. 





‘a si SM he RY" 
COMPLETED TRAP HOUSE is inspected by Ed Prall, left, president of the Factoryville 
Sportsmen’s Club, and former secretary Harold Leadbeater. 


FOUR DAYS AFTER RANGE WAS COMPLETED the Factoryville sportsmen held their 
first club shoot. Here the shotgunners line up for the first competition—constructed on 
$14.14, bruises and blisters. 


% 
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Edward J. Prall, a retired Scranton 
businessman and the club president, 
called for volunteers. Eight showed 
up one warm Summer evening and 
for three hours hacked at alders, 
briars, spruce saplings and birch trees 
with everything from brush hooks to 
woodsmen’s axes. This was where the 
blisters made their appearance. Mean- 
while, another volunteer on a _ bor- 
rowed tractor, made passes over the 
area with a cutting bar. 


With the area cleared, the Sports- 
men’s Service Bureau furnished a 
sample layout, with accurate dimen- 
sions, for a trap range and trap house. 
Next, the volunteers pitched in with 
pick axes to dig an excavation for the 
trap house and a trench for the pipe 
which would house the trap trigger. 


So, we had the land cleared and 
the excavations dug. But how much 
further could we go with $14.14? 


First, we scrounged corrugated steel 
from a friendly scrap metal dealer in 
Scranton to form the trap house roof. 
We carried long faces and a few dol- 
lars to a manufacturer of cement 
blocks. He gave us a good buy. Our 
local farmer’s supply store trusted us 
for several bags of cement and pipe 
connections. We were in_ business. 
The same Mr. Heisler who had 
donated the land for our use put his 
talents as a builder to work and 
erected the trap house. 


Four days after the range was com- 
pleted, we held our first club shoot. 
The proceeds paid off our indebted- 
ness of $22 and left enough money to 
buy shells and clay pigeons for a 
second shoot. After the third shoot, 
the treasury had gone beyond the 
$100 mark. 

Now the members are planning 
to construct a smallbore rifle range 
adjacent to the trap layout so we can 
concentrate on gun safety programs 
for youngsters in the community. 
They’re also talking about beautify- 
ing the trap range next year. 

It’s amazing what $14.14, bruises 
and blisters can do! 


Skeet Shooting Etiquette 


To the beginner, and the seasoned 
gunner alike, Henry P. Davis, public 
relations division, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., offers some tips on 
skeet shooting etiquette. They follow: 


There is no reason or excuse for 
the loading of the gun until the 
shooter is in position to fire. It is 
dangerous and the need for haste is 
not prevalent in the sport of skeet. 


Approach your position without 
delay, load your gun, call for the 
target, shoot, extract the empty shell 
and step aside without a post-mortem 
on the shot, and you will never be 
blamed for changing the rhythm or 
timing of even the fastest squad. 

Never point your gun, loaded or 
unloaded, toward any person. To do 
so is to display the worst shooting 
manners possible. 


After shooting, resume your posi- 
tion in the squad promptly, carrying 
your gun with the muzzle pointed in 
a safe direction. 


It is best to carry your gun with 
the breech OPEN when you are not 
in the firing position. This gives your 
companions more confidence in your 
gun-handling technique and demon- 
strates a desire to avoid accidents. 


Never place your hand, or any 
other part of your body, over the 
muzzle of your gun. First, it is dan- 
gerous. Second, it is a mark of care- 
lessness. 


Keep your gun on “Safe” until you 
are ready to call for the target. 


Should a delay occur while you are 
in the shooting position, open your 
gun, extract the shell, and do not 
reload until you are again ready to 
fire. 


Never prop a loaded gun against, 
or balance it upon, a station marker. 
If you must leave the shooting posi- 
tion without taking your gun with 
you, leave it lying flat, unloaded with 
the breech OPEN, on the shooting 
walk. 
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Southwest Field Division Headquarters Dedicated; 
First Commission-Owned Building Opened In Ligonier 
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Photo courtesy Bandy’s Printing Shop, Trafford, Pa 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion’s new Southwest Division office— 
first field headquarters to be owned 
by the Commission—was formally 
dedicated the afternoon of April 6. 
Every member of the present Com- 
mission, the Executive Director, 
Deputy Executive Director, Harris- 
burg staff heads, officers of many 
sportsmen’s organizations and other 
officials were present for the occasion. 

During fitting dedication cere- 
monies, a plaque on the front of the 
new Division headquarters building 
was unveiled by C. Elwood Huffman, 


President of the Commission. The in- 
scription reads: “Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, Southwest Division 
Headquarters. Dedicated April 6, 
1957 to better wildlife management. 
On November 3, 1955, the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission purchased 
this property from the Ligonier 
Valley Railroad Company, which was 
incorporated on April 13, 1853. Con- 
struction of the railroad was com- 
pleted December 1, 1877. This build- 
ing, erected in 1910, housed passenger 
station and general offices of the rail- 
road.” 





Using revenue derived from royal- 
ties on natural gas and oil leases 
granted highest bidders on State 
Game Lands, the Commission author- 
ized the purchase of additional acre- 
age of land in 1955. Most of the sub- 
sequent land acquisition has been in 
the form of new tracts of State Game 
Lands, open to public hunting in 
many parts of the State. The South- 
west Field Division office and grounds 
are the first to be purchased by the 
Commission under this policy for 
wildlife administrative purposes. 





UNVEILING THE PLAQUE officially dedicating the Commission’s new Southwest Field 
Division Headquarters at Ligonier were, left to right, Dewey H. Miller, Bedford, Secretary; 
John C. Herman, Dauphin; Commission President C. Elwood Huffman, Marshalls Creek; 
Col. Nicholas Biddle, Bethayres; Andrew C. Long, Shamokin, Vice-president; and Russell 
M. Lucas, Philipsburg. 

PGC Photo by Luttringer 
























PGC Photo by Luttringer 


PRESENTATION OF PISTOL to Ross L. Leffler during testimonial dinner in Ligonier 
on April 6 was made by Col. Nicholas Biddle in behalf of members of the Game Com- 
mission. Watching the presentation were, left to right, Commissioners H. L. Buchanan, 


Andrew C. Long, Dewey H. Miller, C. 
Bennett. 


Elwood Huffman, and Executive Director Logan J. 


Ross L. Leffler Honored By 
Southwest Division Sportsmen 


On the evening of April 6 the 
Southwest Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
tendered a testimonial dinner for 
Ross L. Leffler, former member and 
president of the Game Commission 
and now Assistant Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Interior. Mem- 
bers of the Game Commission, Com- 
mission Executive Director and staff, 
officers of many sportsmen’s organi- 
zations including Federation President 
Steve Emanuel, General Richard Mel- 
lon and others totalling 200 filled the 
banquet hall of the Fort Ligonier 
Hotel for the occasion. 

With John Laudadio, Greensburg, 
president of the Southwest Division 
serving as toastmaster, the honored 
guest was presented with numerous 
gifts from the Game Commission and 
sportsmen. Prior to the presentations, 
Commission president C. Elwood 
Huffman read telegrams from Gov. 
George M. Leader and Fulton Lovel, 


Director of the Georgia Fish and 
Game Commission. Among the gifts 
were a target pistol from the mem- 
bers of the Commission; an original 
painting from Commission secretary 
Dewey H. Miller; a scroll testifying 
to Mr. Leffler’s service in the field of 
conservation presented by Commis- 
sioner John Herman; an album con- 
taining pictures and stories of his 
career from a close friend, E. E. 
Bandy, Trafford; a painting of his 
lodge at New Florence from Carl A. 
White, past president of the South- 
west Division; a large portrait of him- 
self from Larry P. Tarr, Southwest 
Division secretary. 

Among the honored guests who 
paid tribute to Mr. Leffler were Gen- 
eral Mellon, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral John Sullivan, Executive Di- 
rector William Voigt, Jr. of the Fish 
Commission; and Dr, Logan J. Ben- 
nett, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission. 
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ARTHUR G. LOGUE 


JAMES A. BROWN 


NEW FIELD DIVISION SUPERVISOR James A. Brown was assigned to duty in the Game 
Commission’s Southcentral Field Division on April 9 replacing Arthur G. Logue who re- 
cently became Waterfowl Coordinator for the southern part of the state. Brown had been 
an Assistant Supervisor in charge of Law Enforcement in the Southeast Division with head- 
quarters in Reading. For the past year he was on temporary duty as Superintendent of 
the Commission’s Ross Leffler School of Conservation which graduated its Eighth Student 


Officer class in early March. 





BOYS’ CONSERVATION CAMP 
TO OPEN 


Since 1948 over 1,000 Pennsylvania 
youngsters have been given an all- 
around experience in applied conser- 
vation at the Pennsylvania Junior 
Conservation Camp. The camp has 
been sponsored since 1949 by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. 

The Federation’s camp chairman, 
Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., a member 
of the University faculty, carefully 
selects the resident staff for leader- 
ship ability and knowledge of con- 
servation, 

Starting in mid-June the camp will 
again receive new groups of junior 
conservationists every two weeks until 
four sessions have been completed. 
Boys from all over the. State will be 


enrolled. Each one is sponsored by a 
sportsmen’s club, which arranges 
transportation to and from the area 
and pays the nominal camping fee. 

Through the Pennsylvania State 
University ideal facilities have been 
provided at the University’s Forestry 
Camp, which lies 15 miles south and 
west of State College. : 

Instruction given the campers, all 
boys of sophomore or junior grade, 
covers a wide variety of subjects re- 
lating to soil, water, minerals, forests, 
and wildlife. Appropriate State and 
Federal conservation agencies, as well 
as the University, supply teachers for 
the course. The typical American boys 
attending these camp periods are kept 
busy every hour of each day and eve- 
ning learning the all-important facts 
about natural resource use and preser- 
vation. 
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Arkansas Officials Visit 


Pennsylvania 


Recently, R. N. Donoho, a Com- 
missioner in the Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission, and Eugene Rush, 
the agency’s Chief Biologist, visited 
two Pennsylvania Game Commission 
installations and the headquarters 
office. 

The principal reason for the trip 
was to gather information on this 
state’s wild turkey propagation and 
management programs. Biologist 
Rush visited the Division of Propaga- 
tion office in Harrisburg, the State 





IN MEMORIAM 





EDWARD W. SHAW 


Edward W. Shaw, of Tylersburg, died on 
April 9. He was a retired Pennsylvania Game 
Protector who served the Commission and 
the sportsmen of the state for almost 30 
years prior to his voluntary retirement in 
1950. He was 67. Mr. Shaw is survived by 
his wife and five children. Commission per- 
sonnel who knew him as a loyal coworker 
and friend join in expressing sympathy to 
his family. j 





Wild Turkey Farm in Lycoming 
County and made a field trip over 
parts of the northcentral turkey range 
with Division personnel in that area. 

Commissioner Donoho, who is also 
interested in the training of new field 
personnel for the Arkansas Commis- 
sion, viewed the 8th Student Class in 
operation at the Ross Leffler School 
of Conservation and observed wild 
turkey habitat in that section of the 
state. 


Increase In Sale of Forest 
Products 


During the first nine months of the 
present fiscal year, the sale of forest 
products from State Game Lands has 
shown a considerable increase over the 
entire 1955-56 fiscal year. The com- 
parisons are shown below: 


June 1, June 1, 
1955 to 1956 to 
May 31 Feb. 28, 
1956 1957 
Board feet (saw 
TCs | ge 10,555,100 12,582,000 
Tons of mine timber 266 675 
Cords of paper or 
chemical wood ... 10,405 11,460 


Minor sales of post and prop ma- 
terial are about the same as the pre- 
vious year. 


Turkey Sets Travel Record 


One of the many young wild turkey 
gobblers raised at the Commission’s 
Wild Turkey Farm was liberated on 
State Game Lands 110, Schuylkill 
County, by Game Protector Ralph 
Shank on October 1, 1956. The 
turkey, leg banded for identification, 
was killed on October 23, 1956, by a 
hunter in Roberts Valley, Dauphin 
County. This bird had travelled ap- 
proximately 42 miles in 23 days. 

This is the greatest distance be- 
tween the place a turkey was released 
and the place it was taken in Game 
Commission records. Leg band returns 
in 1955 showed the longest distance 
travelled by wild turkeys similarly 
raised and released by Commission 
personnel was 13 miles. 
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Photo by Paul Blair 


PRESENTING WILDLIFE STAMP PAINTING to Governor George M. Leader during 
National Wildlife Week were, left, Steve Emanuel, president of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs, and right, Seth L. Myers, Wildlife Week Chairman and Charles 
W. Stoddart, Jr., Federation delegate to the National Wildlife Federation. 


Water Given High Recreational 


Rating In Pennsylvania 


A precedent-setting action of the 
Pennsylvania Sanitary Water Board 
rates recreation and aquatic life as 
second only to public water supply 
in the weight to be given to pollution 
situations leading to recommendation 
for grants of federal aid in sewage 
disposal plant construction, the Wild- 
life Management institute reports. 


In setting up and rating the factors 
of importance in devising a form- 
ula to be followed, the Board ranked 
six considerations in the following or- 
der: public water supply, recreation 
and aquatic life, industrial water sup- 
ply, adequacy of plant design in re- 
lation to population equivalent, pub- 
lic health side effects, and agriculture. 


“Action favoring recreation and 
aquatic life equalizing that now pre- 
vailing in Pennsylvania has not to 
our knowledge been taken by any 
other State,’ said Fish Commission 
Director William Voigt, Jr. “Uses of 
water have been ranked in importance 


by the States for generations, both in 
the matter of pollution abatement and 
control and in the diversion of water 
from streams and lakes for various 
human needs. Public and domestic 
water supply have always been given 
high priority, with industrial and 
agricultural water usage generally 
falling into second and third place. 
If recreational use of water was re- 
cognized at all, it was invariably at 
the end of the list. 

“Now, in Pennsylvania, by official 
action of the responsible State agency, 
the rapid increase in importance to 
the people of water for recreational 
purposes has been given stature that 
is history making in its impact. 

“Pennsylvania’s pioneering steps in 
recognition of recreational uses of 
water as being beneficial to the gen- 
eral public are bound to have great 
influence in upgrading recreational 
opportunity in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. In addition, they are sure 
to be noted closely by other States, 
which will be impelled to follow in 
Pennsylvania’s footsteps in times to 
come,” Voigt concluded, 
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PGC Photo by Bill Campbell 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH IN THE WILD is 
graphically portrayed by this doe deer that 
did not quite make it over a snow fence 
in northwestern Pennsylvania last winter. 
The accident occurred during the night and 
the animal died after considerable struggling 
to get free. 


Hunting Accidents Lessen in 1956 


Encouragingly, accidents caused by 
hunter gunfire in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the entire year 1956 was 476. The 
total was fewer by 71, or 13%, than 
in 1955. 

However, it is hardly excusable for 
a person to shoot himself or another 
because of carelessness, lack of emo- 
tional control, greed for game or a 
desire to prove himself a mighty nim- 
rod. Hunting accident investigations 
by Game Protectors reveal lack of fire- 
arms training and field experience 
often prove to be the basic causes of 
human shootings. This is true more 
especially in the case of youngsters 
under 16 years of age who go hunting 
unaccompanied by an adult, though 
the law requires that a mature person 
be along. 

Hunter casualty reports also show 


that adults as well as youths will add 
materially to their own protection and 
that of others if they will but use 
common sense, learn the cardinal 
points of gun safety and put a brake 
on any sudden urge to shoot until 
certain of their wildlife target. 


Proof of this statement is found in 
the Pennsylvania hunter accident 
tabulation for 1956, which shows: 11 
persons met death and 63 were in- 
jured when guns in the hands of 
hunters discharged accidentally; 9 
others died and 194 were wounded 
because hunters did not see the vic- 
tims were in the line of fire; 4 per- 
sons were shot fatally and 27 non- 
fatally because hunters — and 
fell with the gun safety off; and 4 
humans came to their end and 9 were 
wounded when shot in mistake for 
game. 

Such unfortunate accidents marred 
the enjoyable sport of hunting for a 
very small percentage of the nearly 
million persons who benefited from 
trips to the field in Pennsylvania last 
year. All sportsmen should strive to 
observe the rules of gun safety while 
afield in 1957. By so doing the com- 
paratively safe, wholesome sport of 
hunting will maintain its recreational 
aspects, and the regrettable and un- 
necessary injuries will diminish in 
number. 





FOUND—BUT STILL LOST 

Mr. Calvin Young, R. D. 1, 
Sarver (Butler County), Pa., gave 
a ride to a lost hunter during the 
1956 deer season while hunting in 
northern Pennsylvania. Although 
Mr. Young was able to return the 
hunter to his car, he has been un- 
able to return the hunter’s rifle to 
its rightful owner. In his excitement 
at being found, the man left the 
rifle in Young’s car. If you are that 
“lost hunter,” please contact Mr. 
Young by writing to the above ad- 
dress or telephoning: Flanders 
3-1993. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA—PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
Human Gunfire Hunting Casualties in Pennsylvania For 1956 














FATAL NON-FATAL TOTAL 
TOTAL CASUALTIES No. Percent No. Percent No. Percent 
Te Pre ee Jase 5 16.7% 64 14.3% 69 14.5% 
Inflicted by Others .....ccccseccncsscceees 25 83.3% 382 85.7% 407 85.5% 
SEASONAL PERIOD 
Open Season ........ eT OO ee SAC 30 = §=100.0% 446 100.0% 476 100.0% 
Close Season ...... ee Ter Co 0 0% 0 0% 0 0% 
AGES OF VICTIMS 
Under 12 years Of AGE ...ccccccscccccccees 0 0% 9 2.0% 9 1.9% 
12 GO 16 FORRES OF OBO cc cccccccvecocs meen 6 20.0% 42 9.4% 48 10.1% 
16 to 21 years OF AGE ...ccccccccccccccees 11 36.7% 84 18.8% 95 19.9% 
21 years of age ANd OVEF .......cccccceee 11 36.7% 304 68.2% 315 66.2% 
AGO TOG TOROTUON oc cc sc cccscncccccccccese 2 6.6% 7 16% 9 1.9% 
AGES OF PERSONS INFLICTING INJURY 
12 to 16 yeATS Of AGE ....ccccccccccccces 4 16.0% 25 6.5% 29 7.1% 
16°20 De FOO Or BS oo ove ictc cere odas as 9 36.0% 42 11.0% 51 12.5% 
21 years Of age And OVEF ........ceceeeee 10 40.0% 212 55.5% 222 54.6% 
Age not reported ....... ERA NS Ee sits Cees 2 8.0% 103 27.0% 105 25.8% 
BIRD OR ANIMAL HUNTED 
eee OOP rT ee 1l 36.7% 33 7.4% 44 9.3% 
ORS errr rr ieee eee 1 3.3% 3 1% 4 8% 
Upland Small Game ..... Seamawnessecee ae 15 50.0% 374 83.9% 389 81.7% 
WOGGCTUGCES §ccccvceccccs Re rrr Oe 2 1% 17 3.8% 19 4.0% 
MEIGTOUOTY TRGB coc cccecciecvctoccscecuces 0 0% 5 1.1% 5 1.1% 
ls, Ore errr rir rrr rrr 1 3.3% 0 0% 1 2% 
SEN, ase caida tis-cicis ei eae eopinawedeinste a 0 0% 11 2.4% 11 2.3% 
UMPIGUOCCOE BDOCIOB cc cccccsccccoesesevccce 0 0% 3 1% 3 6% 
FIREARMS USED 
Shotgun 11 36.7% 374 83.9% 385 86.9% 
Rifle 18 60.0% 61 13.7% 79 16.6% 
Pistol 1 3.3% 9 2.0% 10 2.1% 
SS SO. are re ee 0 0% 2 4% 2 4% 
CASUALTY CAUSES 
Gun placed in dangerous position ........ 1 3.3% 3 1% 4 8% 
Accidental gun discharge in hands of 
URS are Seen rere PT 36.7% 63 14.1% 714 15.6% 
RICOCHOS CF BUOY BUllSs ooo cccvescccsseves 1 3.3% 128 28.7% 129 27.1% 
Did not see victim in line of fire ........ 9 30.0% 194 43.5% 203 42.6% 
Hunter slipped and fell (with safety off) 4 13.3% 27 6.1% 31 6.5% 
PEUROOP GUGM OOE BUR onc ic kc citscewcsscccee 0 0% 16 3.6% 16 3.4% 
Shot in mistake for game ................ 4 13.4% 9 2.0% 13 2.7% 
Firearms exploded ......... eT ee eee 0 0% 5 1.1% 5 1.1% 
RPM UE ED ID 55 i. 6e oda cad eesie ce esoes 0 0% 1 2% 1 2% 
Jl RES Acre rr er rere 0 0% 0 0% 0 0% 
WHERE CASUALTIES OCCURRED 
WE Na acing cineGieGrea Oi a'ena canes ect eaii ai 10 33.3% 139 31.2% 149 31.3% 
errr ene Anaad eenanss ord 5 16.7% 129 28.9% 134 28.2% 
Open woodland .. 4 13.3% 78 17.5% 82 17.2% 
Dense woodland 5 16.7% 17 17.3% 82 17.2% 
i, ee be auauandn sie Rewos Keser sees 0 0% 1 2% I 2% 
Conveyance ...... 0 0% 4 9% a 9% 
Rs sib a 8a scien cu Wcineta aise vieens<e sews 1 3.3% 2 4% 3 6% 
Woods road or public highway .......... 5 16.7% 16 3.6% 21 4.4% 
WEATHER CONDITIONS 
ES Pree rrr eh rere 3 10.0% 68 15.3% 71 14.9% 
Sac ert eee BGS 36.7% 205 46.0% 216 45.4% 
2 a ery ORE Ere Ce CC 3 10.0% 50 11.2% 53 11.1% 
IEE, 0 5.0564 We Sici.¥ 500A SS RATS VibwO SEK 1 3.3% 9 2.0% 10 2.1% 
UL MAS RBIS arene a aire ee worm rr iran ror 1 3.3% 10 2.2% 11 2.3% 
rer tr cet SPEER LOS SRO 11 36.7% 88 19.7% 99 20.8% 
EE so cGaiag <aln es oweine as oelebendsaes veslewdose 0 0% 11 2.5% 11 2.3% 
nn, RE SO OTT Te Oe ee nee 0 0% 5 1.1% 5 1.1% 
SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1956 SHOOTING CASUALTIES 
FATAL «...00 30—6.3% NON-FATAL ...... 446—93.7% TOTAE 65.05:0:0 476—100% 


One Fatal accident for every 30,989 licenses. One Non-Fatal accident for every 2,084 licenses. 
Reports to date, subject to finai audit, indicate 929,678 hunting licenses were issued in 1956. 


1956 HUNTING CASUALTIES COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 Total 10 Yr. Av. 1956 
ke eee 29 29 23 25 16 25 24 34 21 19 245(A) 24.5 30 
NON-FATAL .. 337 426 418 453 449 386 362 509 510 528 4378(B) 437.8 446 
(A) Of this total 33.5% were self-inflicted and 66.5% inflicted by others. 
(B) Of this total 16.7% were self-inflicted and 83.3% inflicted by others. 
EFFECT WEARING OF SAFETY COLORED CLOTHING HAD ON CASUALTY TOLL 





UMC CX DORNOUS GNGt WHS TUNG fic ccccccciess cede scccccsccensessccscesecccccenceses 
Of this total, those wearing no safety colored clothing numbered ............ceeeeeeeeeee 162 
Number of hunting-shooting victims who wore some safety colored clothing ............. 314 


In the following cases, the wearing of safety colored clothing, or the failure to wear 
such clothing, would not have influenced the result: 
1. Casualties self-inflicted 
2. Persons shot by other hunters through the unintentional discharge of firearms 
3. Casualties caused by ricochet or stray shot 
4. Victims hit while completely hidden from view of shooters 
Casualties described in numbers 1, 2, 3, and 4 total ........cccccccccccccccvceveccsseees 263 


Net number of cases in which safety colored clothing worn had no apparent effect .... 51 
NOTE: No one will ever know the number of hunters who returned safe only because 
safety colored clothing warned another before he pulled the trigger. 








































































Photo by R. G. Miller 
CERTIFICATE OF APPRECIATION was 
given to Clarence Leese, Columbia, left, by 
the Columbia Fish & Game Assn. during 
annual banquet this spring. Leese was 
honored for work he is doing in farmer- 
sportsman relations. Presentation was made 
by Al Wiker, right, toastmaster as Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett, Commission Executive Director 
looks on. 


Trap for Ducks Catches Bigger 
Game 

Harry H. Rickert, veteran Game 
Protector in Berks County, tells of a 
peculiar wildlife experience as fol- 
lows: “In all the years I have trapped 
predators, small game, and waterfowl 
in the banding program, I have 
caught many an animal the trap was 
not intended to take. But on March 
8th I hit the jackpot. 

“Due to weather conditions that 
day I anticipated a large catch of 
ducks in the live trap used in our 
waterfowl banding operations on 
Game Propagation Area No. 26. So 
I took along Howard Hill, a Commis- 
sion employee. As we approached the 
long, tube-shaped trap constructed of 
chicken wire, we saw five deer look- 
ing in the direction of the inclosure. 
As we drew closer these deer left and 
we found out what they were watch- 
ing. Instead of ducks a medium-size 
doe was in the trap. The animal gave 
us a real circus-like performance and 
all but wrecked the trap before we 
could drive it out through the gate. 


“Investigating, we discovered that 
the deer had entered through one of 
three funnels, one end of which rested 
in the lake edge and acted as an en- 
trance point for ducks on the lake. In 
its desire to get at the corn used as 
bait in the trap the deer had gone 
through a funnel, which is about two 
feet in height and eight inches wide, 
and flexible so ducks can spread it 
enough to gain entrance to the band- 
ing trap, after which it closes. 
“Following the above episode ducks 
failed to use this portion of the lake 
for several days.” 


Prickley Pet Prefers People 


This summer, visitors at the Phila- 
delphia Zoo will see a male porcupine 
named Stinky who is said to prefer 
that people communicate with him in 
baby talk! Compared to his wild 
brethren he is an epicure of sorts. His 
favorite foods are bananas, apples, 
bread, lettuce, carrots, apple tree 
branches, and locust leaves. 


Stinky was the property of Donald 
G. Day, a Susquehanna County Game 
Protector, until a short time ago. 
Writing the animal’s biography, Day 
said, “His life began April 28th, 1955, 
when Stinky’s mother was killed and 
I delivered him by Caesarean section. 
Since that time he has been entirely 
dependent on me and can be handled 
with complete impunity. 

“Occasionally I would take him to 
a sportsmen’s meeting or some public 
gathering, before which time it was 
necessary to remove the odor common 
to all porcupines. Then my wife and 
I would put him in the bath tub, 
where he would sit quite calmly and 
allow himself to be soaped down. 


“Because he is tame Stinky’s quills 
are always down. When frightened he 
doesn’t erect his barbed quills to look 
like a pin cushion, as his brothers do. 
Even so, in picking him up it would 
be wise to lift him by the under side, 
not place the hands on the quill 
areas.” 
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Forest Service Releases 
“Operation Outdoors” 


The first phase of “Operation Out- 
doors,” a plan geared to correct exist- 
ing unsatisfactory conditions at na- 
tional forest recreation areas as well 
as to meet foreseeable use during the 
next five years, has been released by 
the U. S. Forest Service, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Copies of “National Forest Recrea- 
tion” are available from the Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Part II, dealing with 
impravement of national forest wild- 
life habitat in cooperation with State 
game departments, is expected at a 
not-too-distant date. 

“The American people are seeking 
outdoor recreation more than ever be- 
fore,” says Chief Forester Richard E. 
McArdle. “The national forests are 
feeling this boom with a tremendous 


increase in visits. Our existing facili- 
ties simply cannot handle the load.” 

Recreation visits to the forests hit 
a record high of 4514 milion in 1955, 
up about 250 per cent from 1946. 
More than one-third of the people 
are being forced to picnic or camp 
outside improved areas because the 
facilities, built largely by the CCC 
between 1931-44, cannot accommodate 
them. Existing facilities have deterio- 
rated under excessive use, and the 
lack of sufficient appropriations by 
Congress has forced the closing of 
some popular areas. 

Recreation visits to the forests are 
expected to hit 66 million by 1962. 
The five-year plan calls for 2,150 
new camping and picnicking places 
with a capacity of 40,500 families. 
Tables, fireplaces, and sanitary facili- 
ties are to be improved at 4,900 exist- 
ing sites which now accommodate 
only 41,400 families. 


SIXTH ANNUAL FARMERS BANQUET was staged by the Delaware County Field & 
Stream Assn. in mid-March. The sportsmen’s organization takes this means of displaying 
appreciation for the cooperation of landowners of the area, inviting farmers to be their 
guests for the dinner and evening of entertainment. Shown above, left to right: John 
Crockett, past president; William Atz, representing the farmers; Tom Kewley, banquet 
chairman; Ken Manning, Association president; and Shorty Manning, a past president. 
















































OUTDGOR QUEEN AND FATHER ex- 
amine one of the many fine guns displayed 
at the Eastern National Sportsmen’s Show 
in Harrisburg during March. Miss Diana 
Hooper, of New Castle, was chosen Outdoor 
Girl of America the opening night of the 
show. The beautiful, brunette 17-year-old 
is the daughter of Game Protector (shown 
with her) and Mrs. Calvin A. Hooper. She 
is an expert pistol shot, hunts many kinds 
of game and predators, is a good swimmer 
and an expert equestrienne. 


New Type Flushing Bar Saves 
Pheasants 


Homer Thrush, a Cumberland 
County game protector, made an early 
June statement last year that evoked 
thought. Said Thrush, “A farmer in 
my district recently told me that dur- 
ing the mowing season of 1954 a total 
of 46 adult and young ringneck pheas- 
ants were killed by mowing opera- 
tions on his farm.” Unfortunately, 
pheasants like to nest in hay fields. 
Because mowing takes place in these 
natural hatcheries at the time pheas- 
ant nesting is at its peak many pheas- 
ant hens and their prospective broods 
are lost. 


This recalls that years ago, when 
pheasants were becoming established 
over much of their present range in 
Pennsylvania, many farmers attached 
a flushing bar to their horse-drawn 


mowing machine. The bar, dragging 
chains or weighted cables, extended 
to the side being cut and scared off 
incubating hens before the blade 
passed over the nest. Not only did the 
device save many of the hens, but 
nests thus discovered were also pro- 
tected when humane farmers left 
“islands” of cover around them. 

When the tractor came into wide 
use the flushing bar, as attached to 
the horse-drawn machine, was found 
to be ineffective because of the trac- 
tor’s greater speed. A broody hen had 
too little time to fly away ahead of 
the cutter bar. 


Recent experiments show that a 
modified flushing bar is still effective 
when attached to the front of the 
tractor which is well ahead of the 
mowing bar. The device has even 
been hinged to allow the farmer to 
pass through gates without detaching 
it. 

In several states, studies aimed at 
learning the extent of pheasant mor- 
tality showed tractor mowers without 
flushing bars destroyed 35% to 60% 
of the hens nesting in hay fields. 
When flushing bars with chains, or 
cables and weights, were used only 
about 15% of the hens were destroyed 
or crippled. 

Here again the teamwork of sports- 
men and farmers can combine to save 
many birds. The agriculturist cannot 
be criticized for the loss of wildlife; 
he would far rather prevent it if he 
could, without great expense and loss 
of labor time. But because wildlife 
is a by-product of farming it is only 
of incidental importance to him 
economically. However, pheasants are 
necessary to good bird hunting in 
many areas. That is why sportsmen’s 
organizations in some states are again 
providing flushing bars for farmers in 
their locality. This is a program that 
assures better bird shooting and also 
provides an opportunity for sports- 
men to show their interest in game 
management and in establishing a 
better farmer-sportsman relationship. 
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in SHOOTING PRESERVE INFORMATION 
n’s An increasing number of sportsmen ask each year for information on 
in — shooting preserves, located in this state and others, where they may hunt 
in | pheasants (and, on some, ducks, quail or chukkars) for a fee. 
lat The Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 E. 43rd’ St., New York 17, N. Y., 
lso — has just printed a leaflet containing this information and available for the 
‘ts- f asking. In the folder are maps of the following states showing the location 
me — of shooting preserves: Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
a — West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, and 
ip. — Rhode Island. 
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SEASON’S CATCH OF BEAVER is dis- 
played by Edward J. Danko, of Uniontown, 
Fayette County, an ardent sportsman and 
expert trapper. The valuable furbearers 
were taken during Pennsylvania’s 1957 
beaver season, February 14 to March II. 
Trappers in 44 of the Commonealth’s 
counties took 2,913 pelts of the flat tails with 
Crawford county yielding the largest num- 
ber, 350. 





NORTHWEST DIVISION 
SPORTSMEN PLAN 
TESTIMONIAL 
TO LEFFLER 

The Northwest Division of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs has set Saturday, June 
Ist for a large tribute to Ross L. 
Leffler, new Assistant Secretary of 
the U. S. Department of Interior 
and a former member and president 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. A testimonial banquet will be 
staged at 7:00 p.m. in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, New Castle with 
upwards of 2,000 sportsmen, Com- 
mission officials, and conservation- 
ists from all points in Pennsylvania 
expected to attend. One of the 
principal speakers will be Mike 
Hudoba, nationally known Wash- 
ington Editor of SPORTS AFIELD 
magazine. The testimonial banquet 
is open to the public and tickets at 
$2.50 per plate may be secured from 
Henry S. Gates, McDowell Street, 
Sharon, Pa. 











Rabbit Research Uncovers Facts 
On Cottontail Reproduction 


Glenn L. Bowers of the Game 
Commission’s Research Division wrote 
a treatise titled “Unusual Breeding of 
Cottontails in Pennsylvania.” It ap- 
peared in the May issue of the Jour- 
nal of Mammalogy, published by the 
American Society of Mammalogists. 
In his account Bowers said: 


“In Pennsylvania the usual nesting 
period for the cottontails begins in 
March and extends through Septem- 
ber. Reports of births that occurred 
immediately preceding or following 
this period have occasionally been 
received. Many of the records of late 
breeding have come from hunters who 
shot pregnant cottontails during the 
open hunting season in November. 


“In 1952, because of drought con- 
ditions, the opening of the small 
game season was delayed, and a few 
replacement days of hunting were 
permitted late in December. On De- 
cember 27, 1952, a cottontail carrying 
five embryos in an advanced state of 
development was shot on the Letter- 
kenny Ordnance Depot in Franklin 
County. It is estimated that these 
cottontails would have been born 
about January 3, 1953. On January 7, 
1954, while trapping cottontails for 
transfer from the above area, a preg- 
nant female was observed. 

“Among sportsmen and _ biologists 
there has been considerable contro- 
versy concerning cottontails produc- 
ing young during the calendar year 
of their birth. Pennsylvania studies 
have indicated that this takes place in- 
frequently—probably during ‘high’ 
rabbit years only. During 1953 ex- 
tremely large numbers of cottontails 
were produced on the Letterkenny 
Ordnance Depot. Throughout most 
of Pennsylvania cottontail production 
was higher than in any of the several 
previous years. During the course of a 
summer investigation of juvenile 
mortality five cottontails of the year 
were noted to have been pregnant. 
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* OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 





Let's Go Looking 


By Ted S. Pettit 


ET’S take a hike in the woods. It’s 

May and probably the most pleas- 
ant time of the year to be outdoors. 
The woods are at their best this time 
of year, with flowers and birds at their 
height of beauty and a few days afield 
now can do much to show us how na- 
ture works. Now we can see living ex- 
amples of some of those things we’ve 


' read about—conservation fundamen- 


tals and practices that help us know 
what to do to improve conditions for 
wildlife. 

Instead of going out alone on this 
hike in the woods, let’s make a project 
out of it and ask some of the other 
members of our conservation club, 
school science club, Scout troop, 4-H 
club, or F.F.A. chapter to join us. 
Let’s do a little advance planning so 
our hikes accomplish a purpose and 
we have something tangible to show 
for the time spent outdoors. 


Let’s Make a Wildlife Map 

We all know that wild animals— 
even as we—depend upon plant life 
for existence. We know that some 
animals, like rabbits, squirrels, deer, 
quail or pheasant, eat plant life di- 
rectly in the form of leaves, buds, 
bark, fruit or seeds. They also depend 
upon plants for their homes and 
places to build their nests or dens. 
They use thickets, dense growth in 
hedge rows or field edges or hollow 


trees, in the case of squirrels, as places 
to raise their young. 

Other animals, such as_ foxes, 
skunks, raccoons, hawks, owls and 
snakes, eat animal life that live on 
plants. These meat eaters live on 
rodents or insects that eat plant life. 

We're read, too, that different kinds 
of plant communities have different 
kinds of animal life associated with 
them. For example, the birds or small 
mammals you find in an open field 
are generally different from those 
found in a mature hard woods, or 
stand of pine. Animals in a swamp 
are different from those found on a 
dry wooded slope. Animals on a lake 
are different from those in the woods. 

We can prove this for ourselves, 
and discover something of the reason 
why, by making a wildlife map. It 
doesn’t have to be an elaborate proj- 
ect, but some preparations are neces- 
sary. 

First, it’s best if three or four teams 
of three or four people each, cooper- 
ate on the project. Each team would 
make a map of a different kind of 
five or six acre area. Then when these 
maps are studied together a few 
things will become evident. 

Some of the different kinds of areas 
that could be mapped are these: An 
open field once cultivated, but now 
grown up in weeds; a pasture that is 
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still grazed; a section of woods from 
which cattle have been excluded; an 
area of woods that has been burned; 
a section of woodlot that is grazed; 
an area of “old woods” where trees 
are 10 or more inches in diameter; a 
second or third growth of woods of 
mixed trees; a swamp; an area of 
marsh or swamp and adjoining up- 
land; an open field with hedge rows 
or shrubbery fence rows; an eroded 
hillside now grown up in sedge or 
low quality grasses. 

For the most interesting results, 
make maps of contrasting areas— 
grazed woods and ungrazed woods; 
open fields with wire fences, and open 
fields with shrubby fence rows. Mixed 
woods and woods where most of the 
trees are of one or two species. If that 
is not possible, you can still get in- 
teresting results and have some fun 
at the same time. 


How to Make the Map 
The first job in making the map is 
to know, generally, the outside boun- 
daries of the area you want to map. 
The area should be at least five acres, 
and closer to ten, if possible. 
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In a project of this sort, it is pos- 
sible to select a square or rectangular 
area, so that definite boundaries such 
as roads, fences, streams. or trails may 
be selected ahead of time. Roughly 
sketch the boundaries on a piece of 
814 x 11 paper. 

Next, figure out a scale for the 
map. Measure one side of the area in 
feet. Let’s say it is 900 feet. Your map 
is 10 inches long. The scale would be 
1 inch equals 90 feet, or one inch on 
the map equals 90 feet on the ground. 
Next, be sure that the other side of 
the map has the same scale. Sketch it 
again in the proper proportion, if 
necessary. 

The next step is to sketch in sig- 
nificant features and show what kind 
of plant life is most common on the 
area. 

Next, pick out a base line and draw 
grid lines on the map. In the case of 
our illustration, the road makes a 
good base line, and the grid lines 
drawn parallel to it are 100 feet apart. 
What we are going to do now is walk 
along these grid lines and make a list 
of all the animals we see, or all the 
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LAYING OUT GRID LINES. BEGIN AT POINT ~X~ 


| signs of animals. 


But of course, these lines are on 


| the map and not on the ground— 


how do we know where to walk? Two 
relatively easy to learn skills are neces- 
sary—use of a compass, and knowing 
how to measure distance by counting 


steps. 


First, with a tape measure, measure 
off two hundred feet. Then walk over 
that measured course, using your 
normal stride, and count your steps. 
It’s best to walk it both ways, thus 
covering 400 feet. Suppose, in walk- 
ing this 400 feet, you took 198 steps. 
Divide 400 by 198 and the length of 
your average step would be about 24 
inches or two feet. 

Next, if we were making a map of 
the area shown in these illustrations, 
we would stand at point X and take 
a compass reading down the road. 
Suppose it came out to be 100 degrees. 
We would write that on the map. 

Then, we would face 90 degrees 
away from the road, or 10 degrees by 
compass (100 degrees — 90 degrees = 


10 degrees). Along this 10 degrees 
reading, we would pick out a land 
mark such as a tree. As we walked 
toward that tree, we would put a 
stake in the ground each 100 feet 
along the way. These stakes would 
correspond to the end of the grid 
lines. 

Now, we would come back to point 
X, walk along the edge of the road 
and watch for animals, tracks or other 
signs of an animal. We note it on the 
map on the approximate spot, and 
use some code mark to indicate what 
the animal was doing. 

When we reach point Z, in the 
illustration, we take out our compass 
and find which direction is 10 degrees. 
We walk 100 feet along that imagin- 
ary 10 degrees line, and stop. Using 
the compass, we find which direction 
is the exact opposite of our first 
course (100 degrees) by adding 180 
degrees to it. In this case, it would be 
280 degrees. Then we walk along that 
course, watching for animals or signs 
of them and making notes on the 
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map. If our measurements and com- 
pass readings are reasonably accurate, 
we should come close to point Y, 
where we draw a stake in the ground. 

In the same way, walk along the 
other grid lines, making notes and 
marks on the map to show any and 
all indications of animal life. 

Here are some of the things to look 
for that are especially interesting 
when maps of other areas are studied 
along with this one: 


(1) Indications of birds or other 
animals nesting. You may find actual 
nests with eggs or young. You may 
see birds carrying nesting materials 
in their bills. You may see birds carry- 
ing insects back to feed their young. 
Some birds, such as grouse or killdeer, 
may try the “broken wing” trick to 
lure you away from the nest. You may 
see some birds driving other birds of 
the same species away, showing that 
they are defending their territories. 

(2) You may find runways used by 
animals to get to water or feeding 
areas. You may find tracks in soft 
earth or along water. You may see 
signs of feeding, or droppings, or 
feathers or bits of hair or fur. Most 
fun of all, you may see animals, them- 
selves—rabbits, squirrels, raccoons or 
muskrats in the water. 


Any or all of these things should 
be noted on the map in the approxi- 
mate location where you saw them. 


What You Can Learn From Several Maps 


When three or four teams have 
each made a map such as this, and 
you compare them, some interesting 
things may well be evident. First, 
probably you will notice that an edge 
between a field and a woods, or be- 
tween a marsh, a woods, or even 
along the roadside will have the 
longest variety of animals in it. The 
first forty or fifty feet of the edge of 
a woods next to field has a wider 
variety of plant life in it than the 
denser woods, itself. A shrubby fence 
row has a larger variety of different 


kinds of plants than the field it 
crosses. In this edge or shrubby fence 
row, the plant life quite likely grows 
densely from ground level up to six 
feet or more. In the shaded woods, 
the ground cover is sparser and you 
can see much further than you can by 
looking through the “edge” or the 
fence row. 

This variety of plants and dense 
growth, due to more sunlight reach- 
ing the ground along the edge of the 
woods provides better cover and more 
food for animals. The denser growth 
provides a safer place for a home, 
and escape cover from natural 
enemies. 


Maps of a grazed woodlot and an 
ungrazed woodlot show quickly why > 


both foresters and wildlife conserva- 


tionists suggest fencing wooded areas [ 


to exclude cattle. First of all, woods [7 


do not provide the best kind of | 
browse for cattle, and secondly, cattle [7 
eat plant cover on the ground—the 
same plants that would provide cover [7 
or food for wild animals. 

Next, they keep natural reproduc. [7 
tion of the woods down to a mini- 
mum, so that if the grazing goes on | 
long enough, the woods becomes a [7 
stand of old trees with no young ones [7 
coming along to replace them when 
they die. 

Then, too, cattle as they walk [7 
through the woods, impact the soil [7 
that when it rains, the water runs off 
instead of soaking in the ground and 
both the old trees and the surround: [7 
ing area suffer. j 

Maps of cultivated fields separated 
by wire fences and cultivated fields 
separated by shrubby fence rows, show [7 
quickly how more farms could p'o f 


duce more wildlife if barbed wire | 


were replaced by shrubs. Rabbits, [ 
quail and pheasants, as well as song [7 
birds, all find nesting sites and food F 
in the shrubby hedge rows. Obviously, F 
not much can live in cover provided F 
by wire. E 

A project of this sort need not be | 
limited to areas out in the country. [ 
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TIE: #2 
DRAWING SHOWING VECETATION, ETC. THAT AFFECTS DISTRIBUTION OF WUDLIFE . 


It can be done in a city park, around 
the edges of a golf course or even in 
a suburban area where homes have 
fair-sized yards and a reasonable num- 
ber of trees and shrubs as landscap- 
ing. Squirrels and rabbits live some- 
times right in backyards or parks, and 
such birds as robins, song sparrows, 
cardinals, mocking birds, jays, 
thrashers, doves, woodpeckers, mar- 
tins, and others, frequently nest close 
to houses. 


How To Apply What We Learn 

This project, while interesting and 
fun itself, is of much more value only 
if we think about how we can apply 
those things we have learned. Let’s 
take an example. 

In our wildlife surveys, we find that 
certain kinds of plant communities 
provide the requirements for certain 
kinds of animals, Perhaps, we found 
a hedge row or a shrubby field corner 
that was ideal for rabbits or quail or 
pheasants. Perhaps, we found a 
wooded area that had a good popula- 
tion of squirrels, because it had both 
den trees and food. Perhaps, we found 


a marsh that had a couple of pairs of 
nesting ducks, because it had good 
cover along the edge, a stable water 
level and adequate food. 


We can use that information to 
plan a program of activities that will 
improve other areas for the same 
species of wildlife—areas that are not 
productive now, but which could be 
if we made them like the areas we 
have seen that did produce wildlife. 
The real purpose of this project then, 
is to see for ourselves what kind of 
areas are best for animals so that we 
can create similar conditions in other 
places and thus help build up wild- 
life populations. 

So, let’s go lookin’ in May. Let’s 
look for birds and other animals, but 
let’s look, too, at where they live and 
why they live there. The more we 
know about wildlife and its require- 
ments, the easier it is to find out how 
we all help to guarantee fun in the 
future—whether our interests are 
hunting with a gun or camera, or just 
observing birds and other animals for 
the pure fun of seeing them. 
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Make Your Own Arrows 


By Tom Forbes 


ECENTLY the manufacturers of 

archery tackle have been catering 
to the increasing group of amateur 
craftsmen who make their own ar- 
rows. The “do-it-yourself” idea is 
more than a fad. Steadily rising costs 
in every field are a strain on the 
pocketbook. Gunners are turning to 
hand loading ammunition and there 
is a ready sale of hand loading tools. 
A set of wooden shafted arrows may 
retail as high as $13.50 a dozen; while 
matched sets of aluminum field ar- 
rows will cost the bowman around 
$28.00. The wear and tear on arrows 
makes them expendible and with oc- 
casional unavoidable losses a_ con- 
siderable sum can be expendable in 
a single season. 

Let us assume that you wish to 
make arrows of premium quality. A 
material saving can be effected. Not 
counting labor and the initial cost of 
the necessary tools, this saving may 
run as high as fifty percent of the 
regular retail cost of comparable 
arrows. This figure is based on buy- 
ing the component parts of the arrow 
in dozens. A saving may be made in 
large quantity purchases but the in- 
dividual is not advised to build up a 
large inventory of any one item since 
part of the pleasure derived from 
making one’s own arrows is experi- 
menting with different nocks, points, 
and fletching materials, etc. 

The basic tools and jigs necessary 
to do the job are a spine tester, taper- 
ing tool, — jig, feather trim- 





mer, and cresting machine. These 
tools may be purchased in a wide 
variety of designs and prices. It is not 
necessarily true that the highest priced 
tool is required to turn out first class 
work. As an example feather trim- 
ming equipment may be purchased 
in a price range from $2.50 for an 
electric assembly kit to $15.00 for a 
top professional model. I have used 
both and can produce good results 
with either one. Further, some of the 
equipment can be made in a home 
workshop by anyone who has a few 
simple woodworking tools. It is the 
purpose of this and succeeding articles 
to assist you in acquiring the neces- 
sary equipment at a modest cost. 


The basic premise on which our 
selection of tools and jigs is made is 
that the completed arrows in a set 
will not vary one from another. The 
term used in the trade is ‘matched.’ 
Unless the arrows are matched their 
flight will vary when they are shot 
from the bow and no amount of prac- 
tice will enable us to score consistently 
on the target. Low priced arrows are 
made of inferior materials and are of 
inferior workmanship. It is impossible 
to shoot accurately with these arrows 
yet they are priced at 35 to 50 cents 
each at today’s prices. 


The first item on our list of tools 
is a spine tester. It is also probably 
the most important. By spine we mean 
the stiffness of a shaft or its resistance 
to bending. An arrow shot from a 
bow bends as it passes the bow limb 
and then straightens as it travels to- 
ward the target. If the arrow shaft is 
too stiff, that is if it has too much 
spine, it will not bend and will veer 
away from the bow limb at an angle 
to the line of sight to the target. If 
the arrow shaft is too flexible or 
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limber, that is if it has too little spine, 
it will break as it passes the bow limb 
and can cause serious injury to the 
bow hand of the shooter. Therefore 
it follows that each shaft should be 
appropriately spined for a given draw- 
ing weight of bow both for safety 
and for accuracy. By experiment the 
proper relation between spine and 
drawing weight has been determined 
and the spine tester is used to select 
shafts of the proper spine for the 
drawing weight of your bow. The 
spine testers on the market sell for 
prices ranging from $25 to $45, which 
is a considerable sum of money. For- 
tunately for those among us who wish 
to make a few arrows for our own 
use, we can also make a spine tester 
for a material cost of approximately 
two dollars. The spine tester shown 
in the illustration is simple to con- 
struct. It can be made from a few 
pieces of scrap lumber and a few 
items available at your local hard- 
ware store. 

The base is made from 1” x 4” ma- 
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terial 32” in length. The posts and 
support for the scale are made from 
134” x 134” white pine stock and 
you will need a piece approximately 
20” long. A piece of 54” diameter 
dowel 3” long will serve for the base 
of the pointer arm. In addition you 
will need a piece of 14” diameter 
brazing rod approximately 10” in 
length, for the pointer; 1 foot of 14” 
OD aluminum tubing for bushings; 
one nickel plated stove bolt 3/16” 
x 4” long and a tee nut; two 34” 
awning pulley wheels; a two inch cor- 
ner brace; and a 114” narrow butt 
hinge; six screws and a 2” 1]1-penny 
wire nail which serves as the shaft on 
which the pointer revolves. 

Cut a post 414” long and then cut 
a half inch bevel on one end. Mount 
this post even with the front and right 
hand end of the base. From a piece 
of inch board cut a rectangular block 
214” square. Cut out a section at the 
center of one side of the block 54” in 
width and 34” deep. One quarter 
inch from the edge of the block drill 
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a 9/64” diameter hole through the 
block and insert a piece of the alum- 
inum tubing to serve as the axle or 
pulley shaft. The shaft will stay se- 
curely in place if its length is made 
the width of the block and the ends 
peened with a center punch after it is 
inserted. Hinge the block to the end 
post; attach the corner brace to the 
block as shown in the illustration; 
drill the end post and insert the stove 
bolt and tee nut as shown. This 
mechanism provides a method for set- 
ting the pointer arm at zero (0) of 
the dial for any thickness of shaft. 
The end of the shaft can be raised 
or lowered by screwing the stove bolt 
in or out. 


Cut another end post 514” in 
length and mount the second pulley 
directly in the end post. Mount this 
post on the front of the base--exactly 
26” center to center of the pulleys. 
Arrows are generally spined on 26” 
centers. 


Cut the third post 6” in length and 
mount it even with the back edge of 
the base and so that the right side of 
the post is 13” from the right hand 
pulley center. A 9/64” diameter pivot 
hole for the pointer arm is drilled for 
a depth of 1” in the center of the 
face of this post 1-3/16” from the top. 


To assemble the pointer arm, drill 
a 1%” hole thru the dowel midway 
between the ends, and 5%” from one 
end drill a similar hole to a depth of 
y%4/". Cut a bushing 17%” in length 
and force it thru the center hole un- 
til it is flush with the other side. A 
similar piece of tubing 1” in length 
is pressed into the opposite side of 
the dowel in the hole you have made 
for it. Take a piece of the brazing 
rod 934” in length and sharpen one 
end. Insert the other end in the top 
of the wooden dowel to a depth of 

The pointer assembly is now ready 
to install. Insert the bushing at the 
center of the dowel in the hole 
drilled in the center post. It will be a 
loose fit. Take the 2” wire nail and 





insert it thru the dowel and drive it 
into the center post until the head is 
snug with the end of the bushing. In 
this position the pointer arm will re 
volve freely and there will be a spac 
of approximately 14” between the 
face of the post and the dowel. 
The arc on which the scale is laid 
out is made of press board 3/16” 
thick and faced with white cardboard, 
To obtain the required shape, place 
a rectangular piece of cardboard in 
position so that you can inscribe on 
it the arc made by the end of the 
pointer as it revolves on its pivot and 
moves in front of the cardboard. The 
arc shown is three inches in width, 
Cut a three inch section of your post 
material and fasten the base of the 
arc securely to it. By trial and error 
find the position of the block which 
permits the end of the pointer to 
move freely along the scale from top 
to bottom without touching it. At 
tach the block to the base in this 
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The next step is to calibrate the fy «is! 
scale of bow weights for our particu-f — 
lar spine tester. The standard gen-ff 
erally accepted by the industry was} Spin 
set up by Forest Negler and is based}, for ¢ 
on the amount a shaft will deflect in} ened 
inches when a two pound weight is > spine 


suspended from the center of thef T! 





shaft. Deflections in inches with their} show 

corresponding bow weights are given} top | 

in the accompanying table. ) stop. 
4 

Forest Negler’s Spine Standards | al 

Bow weight in Deflection inf rom 

pounds Inches ff "al 

20 1.300 bows 

30 870 » shaft 

40 650 FT 

50 5200 gat 

60 430 one 

70 370 BOY 

80 340 9 fon 
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It is important to remember that F Set 1 

all spine standards are based on meas F posit 
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MATCHED ARROWS are the aim of every archer. Unless arrows are uniform in size, 





weight and other characteristics their flight will vary when shot from the bow, thus making 


constant hits impossible. 


q Spine increases approximately 10% 


for each inch that an arrow is short- 
ened. Wooden shafts should be 
spined with the grain vertical. 

The small button head screw 
shown at the left of center near the 


\ top of the center post is the pointer 


stop. Its position is found by trial 
and error and its purpose is to pre- 


/vent the weight of the pointer arm 
from resting on the shaft in the neu- 
_tral or off position and to hold the 
' pointer in the off position while 
Shafts are changed. 


To measure the deflection in inches 
at the center of the shaft, borrow an 


| engineer’s triangular scale from one 
/of your draftsman friends. In addi- 


' tion obtain a small Acco — clip 
» which can be clamped onto t 


e scale. 


' Set the pointer at the neutral or off 


| position and insert a shaft in position. 
) Adjust the movable pulley on the 
ad: F = hand post so that the pulley 
| block 


is horizontal. Stand the en- 


gineer scale on end at the center of 
the shaft and slide the Acco clamp 
along and up the fifty (50) scale un- 
til it touches the underside of the 
shaft. Make a notation of this read- 
ing. Each inch on the (50) scale is 
divided into fifty parts so that one of 
these divisions is 1/50th inches or 
2/100th inches which may also be 
shown as .02. The first deflection that 
we want to measure and mark the 
position of the pointer hand on our 
scale is 1.300 inches. Disregard the 
last cipher in all cases and in this ‘in- 
stance we want the shaft to deflect 1 
inch and 30/100 inches, Since our 
scale reads in 50ths of an_ inch, 
30/100ths equals 15/50ths. Therefore 
we want to move our clamp down the 
scale 1 inch and an additional 15 
divisions on the 50th scale. Set the 
clamp at this new position; move the 
pointer arm until it is in the working 
position and depress the shaft by ex- 
erting pressure downward at the cen- 


1 
| 
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ter until the shaft again touches the 
clamp. Mark the position of the point 
of the arm on the scale. We have now 
established the 20 pound bow weight 
on our scale. Actually the scale pic- 
tured does not operate below 30 
pounds which is adequate for my 
purposes. To obtain the next position 
of the pointer on the scale which will 
mark the thirty pound bow weight is 
our next objective. The deflection for 
thirty pounds will be less than that 
for the 20 pound bow weight. In the 
table it is .87, and the difference be- 
tween 1.30” and .87” is .43” or 
2114/50. Now if we move our clamp 
back up the scale 2114 divisions we 
will mark the position to which the 
shaft should be depressed to indicate 
the position of the pointer for a 30 
pound bow weight. In a similar man- 
ner the other positions for bow 
weights can be determined and 
marked on the scale. The zero posi- 
tion of the pointer is determined by 
moving the pointer from the off posi- 
tion until it just contacts the shaft. 
Mark this position on your scale as 
zero (0). Each time that you place a 
shaft in the spine testing machine, 


revolve it until the grain is vertical 
and with the pointer in the on posi. 
tion bring the needle to the zero ((j 
mark on the scale by means of the 
adjusting screw on the right hand 
post assembly. 

Hang your two pound weight of 
the center of the shaft and the needle 
will come to rest at the bow weight 
for which this shaft is best suited, 
Quality shafts are made from Port 
Orford cedar and the diameters most 
commonly used are 5/16” and 11/32” 
Manufacturers differ in their recom 
mendations. The consensus of opin 
ion is that 5/16” diameter shaft 
should not be used in bows having a 
drawing weight in excess of 4 
pounds. Some manufacturers plac 
the limit at 40 pounds. 

The spine tester pictured in the ib 
lustration is slightly different in com 
struction from the description given 
in the text. The left end post is mow 
able and can be locked in different 
positions by means of a wing nut. It 
is an unnecessary refinement as | 
have never found it necessary to 
change the initial 26” setting. 





ARCHERS TURN IN 
VIOLATOR 


The following story substantiates 
the generally accepted belief that 
among bow hunters as well as gun 
hunters there are many sportsmen 
and some rascals. 

On October 6 an archer in Mc- 
Kean County stopped his auto and 
shot a broadhead arrow into a fawn 
deer, killing it. This was an illegal 
act because only antlered deer were 
legal game in the special season for 
bow and arrow hunters then in effect. 

Shortly after this Game Law viola- 
tion occurred two bow hunters came 
out of the brush and onto the road 
nearby. They emerged in time to see 
the law breaker fire an arrow at a 
second antlerless deer that crossed 
the road ahead of his car. 


The violator told these men he had} 
made a mistake in killing the fawny 
and would report his illegal act tof 
an officer. The two sportsmen doubted 
his story and made note of the car 
license number and other pertinent 
information. As soon as possible they 
reported the incident to Game Pro- 
tector Robert Myers, Mt. Jewett. In 
company with State Policeman King, 
Myers cruised the area until the mis 
creant’s auto was located and stopped. 
The suspect was placed under arrest. 


At the hearing in Bradford, later, 
two charges were placed against the 
culprit. One was for killing an antler- 
less deer in close season; the other 
was for attempting to kill a second 
antlerless deer. The guilty man was 
fined a total of $200, plus $9 costs, 
by the Justice of the Peace. 








The Chicken Yard Set 


By Larry J. Kopp 
(Photos by the Author) 


NSOFAR as established trapping 

methods are concerned there really 
is no such thing as a chicken yard set. 
But, nevertheless, there are times 
when the only way to evacuate a 
poultry predator, is to make a set 
right in the chicken yard. 

The method illustrated on these 
pages is effective for catching all of 
the common poultry predators, in- 
cluding foxes, raccoons, skunks, and 
opossums. Nor is it too surprising to 
catch great horned owls and weasels 
in this set. 

Try to select a trap-site near the 
place where poultry killings occurred, 


Dead chickens which the predator 
may have left behind, can be left as 
they are, or may be discarded. But 
do not use them as bait! 

Your predator, upon its return the 
ensuing night, is looking for new ex- 
citement and will not be particularly 
anxious to investigate what it could 
not devour or take along the preced- 
ing night. 

Use a garden hoe (photo No. 1) 
and excavate a trap bed approxi- 
mately three inches deep in the 
center, and about twenty-five inches 
in circumference, 

Drop a good quantity of sardines 
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into the center of the trap bed—a half 
can of sardines is not too much. Then, 
cover the bait with a handful of dry 
straw, sawdust, or chicken feathers. 

Set a No. 2 fox trap on top of the 
covered bait. To avoid unnecessary 
alarm among the poultry flock, 
anchor the trap (Photo No. 2) solidly 
with an iron stake at least twelve 
inches long. Remember, a trapped fox 
or raccoon can cause an awful lot of 
hysteria in a chicken yard. If you are 
certain that the predator is a skunk, 
fasten the trap chain to the end of a 
long pole with which the trapped 
animal may then be carried out of 
the yard, and a safe distance away 
from home to be dispatched with a 
rifle. 

Place a large dock leaf (Photo No. 
3), cut to fit over the trap pan, but 
not extending out over the trap jaws, 
on the trap; then using a piece of 
one-quarter inch mesh netting, sift 
about one-half inch of dirt overall. 

Finish the set by sprinkling fine 
bits of sardines over the trap, but do 
not cover an area larger than the 
overall size of the original trap bed. 
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To avoid catching chickens during 
the daytime, place two short lengths 
of slats—one on each side of the trap, 
and lay a piece of board across them. 
Be sure that the board is wide enough 
to cover the entire trapsite. Place a F 
fairly heavy rock on top of the board- 
cover (Photo No. 4) to prevent [7 
scratching-chickens from moving it 
out of place. 








After the chickens have gone to 
roost in the early evening, remove all 
of the trap covering materials and 
place them outside the chicken yard. 


It's not a very good idea to use 
animal lures at this set, for they serve 
only to attract additional predators. 
Actually, the sardines will attract any 
one of the animals already mentioned 
—not so much for the food, but be- 
cause of curiosity. 


Needless to say, sardines also attract 
cats and dogs. It would therefore be 
wise to protect pets by locking them 
up for the night—in the dog-house, 
corn crib, or any building from which 
they cannot escape. 


Unusual Game Feeding 
Operation 


Reports Game Protector W. J. 
Brion, Allegheny County: ‘Members 
of the South Hills Kiwanis and Dor- 
mont-Mt. Lebanon Sportsmen’s Clubs 
joined in securing 20,000 Ibs. of stale 
bread from various Pittsburgh district 
bakeries for use in feeding wildlife. 
The bread, along with 125 sacks of 
ear corn and 500 lbs. of shelled corn, 
was transported in a 35-foot moving 
van to Ridgway, St. Marys, Em- 
porium, Austin and Sinnemahoning. 
There it was met by Game Protectors 
and local sportsmen who assisted in 
distributing the feed for game in sur- 
rounding localities.” 











B* THE time this column appears 
in print, spring will have ar- 
rived. With Winter’s dormant nature 
coming alive the varmint hunter feels 
the urge to be afield with his rifle. 
In this rapidly growing field we are 
finding that quite a proportion of the 
new recruits come from the ranks of 
deer hunters. 

The raw newcomer comes into the 
varmint hunters’ ranks prepared to 
spend some time and money in ac- 
quiring the “Know How.” This chap 
has fun right from the start and if he 
starts in the company of an exper- 
ienced hand, he is soon on his way to 
be accomplished game shot. 

The deer hunter (if he is the aver- 
age) may be in for a distinct shock in 
taking up varmint shooting. He has 
slain a couple of deer and admits he 
knows his onions when it comes to 
smacking ‘em down. So he figures it 
would be fun to knock off some of 
these chucks the boys are talking 
about. 


os 


But as the sun goes down on his 
first day of “Chucking” you're pretty 
apt to find a saddened, disillusioned 
deer hunter. Sure he had plenty of 
shooting. More than the last ten 
seasons of deer shooting, put to- 
gether. But something happened to 
the dinged rifle. If it did not shoot 
over them, it shot to one side or the 
other of them. In fact, he hit every- 
thing but the chuck. Couple this to 
the fact that he swears the closest he 
could get to them was 300 yards, you 
have the sad tale. 


Now for the benefit of all new- 
comers to the varmint hunters’ clan, 
let us try to unravel the probable 
cause of this brother's woe. First let 
us take the fact that he was an aver- 
age deer hunter. This means he buys 
his annual box of cartridges, pulls on 
his long johns, fishes his rifle out of 
some forgotten corner and is on his 
way to the hunt. Arriving in camp he 
looses a shot or two at the cook’s old 
discarded dishpan. If he gets a clink 
out of it—she’s dead center. All of 
this in the offhand position of course, 
which an expert would never employ 
tor this purpose. 

Some time during the hunt he gets 
a standing or walking shot at a deer, 
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at from 20 to 50 yards and conks 
him. Which makes him old “Dead 
Eye” himself or does it? The cook’s 
dishpan could easily have given him 
an error of 8 or 10 inches in eleva- 
tion. Now a fair sized buck presents 
a target roughly about 15 inches by 3 
feet or better, long. So at short range 
the size of the target will absorb er- 
rors that would be ruinous at a 
longer range. Even so, a dead center 
§ hold at best, with such an error, 
would probably only result in a badly 
singed buck. So he must have been 
wobbling on the lower edge of the 
target when he pulled the trigger. 


The fact that counts here is that 
this hunter has no definite knowledge 
of what his bullet is doing or where 
it will strike at any range. He is de- 
pending on close range and a big 
sized target to get him by. 

So now we return to our frustrated 

deer hunter, this time minus the 


“Corpus Delecti” and it is easy to see 
what happened to him. In varmints’ 


the target and ranges barely allow 
» the hunter the average grouping of 
his rifle, without any personal or 
) sight errors. The average woodchuck 
‘from actual field measurements on 
‘side view runs, head 214 inches, 
j shoulders 4 inches, with 12 to 14 
inches in length. The average crow 
stripped of his feathers, presents a 3 
inch target the best way you look at 
him. In hard hunted country espe- 
cially, after the hay is cut, 150 yards 
is considered a good shot on chucks, 
with the average close to 200 yards. 
They will extend out to 300 yards 
and beyond if your rifle, equipment 
and yourself are good enough to take 
them. Crows run about the same if 
you stalk them. Add to this, you 
never know which range is coming 
up next. With this picture it is 
readily seen that the varmint hunter, 
to win any marbles, MUST know 
what his bullet is doing and where it 
will strike, at any range his rifle is 
capable of. 


What happened to our deer 


hunter? He got whacked on the nog- 
gin by a guy he never heard of— 
“Old Man Ballistics.” He tried to 
play a precision game, with the care- 
less, slipshod methods he used on 
deer and learned, there is no such 
thing as luck or compensating errors 
in the varmint game. So being a stub- 
born guy, he buys a book on shooting 
and finds the following, to wit. 

Exterior ballistics is that branch of 
ballistics which treats with a_pro- 
jectile in flight; that is, in its flight 
from the muzzle of the gun to the 
target or until it strikes the ground. 
He also reads the flight of all pro- 
jectiles are quite similar, together 
with a lot of other terms he never 
heard of. So to simplify matters for 
him, let’s go to the ball game for a 
slow motion course in “back woods 
ballistics.” 

The first thing we learn is that a 
baseball is a projectile the same as a 
bullet. When in flight the baseball is 
affected by the same forces and reacts 
to those forces and makes a similar 
path in exactly the same way as a 
bullet. 

The next thing we see that when 
the catcher throws the ball to second 
base it goes up at an angle over the 
pitcher’s head and when slightly past 
him, starts to curve down to the 
second baseman’s glove. The path of 
the ball through the air is a curve or 
rather a parabola, which is called its 
trajectory. The greatest distance the 
ball attains from the ground in its 
curved flight would be labeled its tra- 
jectory height; in this case slightly 
behind pitcher’s box. Now that we 
have a visual picture of the bullet's 
trajectory, let us see what forces in- 
fluence it. 


The first big factor is air resistance. 
If we walk slowly through still air we 
are not conscious of any air resist- 
ance. But if we run as fast as we can, 
then we realize we are pushing our 
body against the air. If we walk 
against a strong wind, we are not only 








Photo by Henry M. Blatner 


PRACTICE IS ESSENTIAL -in varmint hunting. Long ranges and comparatively smallf 
targets make even the slightest error a miss. The successful varmint hunter must know) 
what his bullet is doing and where it will strike at various ranges. 


conscious of it, but our speed is re- 


tarded. 

Now in slow motion there is a fair 
breeze blowing toward home plate, 
causing the flag to stand out. The 
batter belts one that is ticketed for 
a center field home run. The ball 
rifles over second base going higher 
and higher. But it suddenly starts to 
perceptively slow its speed and starts 
on its downward curve into the 
fielders glove. What started out to be 
a home run ended up a long drive, 
due to air resistance. The same thing 
happens to your bullet. A 220 Swift 
starting at a velocity of 4140 foot 
seconds encounters an air resistance 
comparable to a wind of 2823 miles 
an hour, which brings its velocity 
down to 3490 foot seconds in the first 
100 yards. The one latitude the 
shooter has is bullets of some weights 
and shapes lose their velocity at a 
slower rate than others. But like the 
baseball it is readily apparent that air 
resistance is an important factor in 
the bullet’s flight. 

The next big factor is the force of 


gravity or earth attraction. All bodies} 
as soon as they are loose from support 
and become free in the air, fall to thep 
earth due to this attraction. When a 
baseball or a bullet falls from gravity} 
its velocity will not be constant} 
throughout its entire fall, but will inf 
crease at a uniform rate, which i 
called the acceleration of gravity, andi 
is expressed in feet per second. When 
a ball or a bullet falls freely in this 
manner it will have attained ag 
velocity of approximately 32.2 footf, 
seconds at the end of one second off 
time. Thus the average velocity dur 
ing the first second will be 16.1 foot 
seconds. 

This theory is based on bodies fall. 
ing freely in a vacuum but while thei 
air will offer some resistance and 
somewhat reduce the actual motion, 
it is extremely small for the first 3 
seconds of fall at these low velocities. 

Thus the bullet always starts 
drop and drops at this rate and a¢ 
celeration, as soon as it has left the 


muzzle of the gun. It always dropiiy 


from the line of prolongation of the 
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axis of the bore as that line exists at 
the moment of discharge. This is 
known as the line of departure. 

While the bullet is dropping from 
the force of gravity it is also moving 
forward much more rapidly from the 
force of the expansion of the powder 
gases. Thus the bullet will not drop 
to the ground at a point directly un- 
der the muzzle, but at a point very 
far distant in front of the gun. 

It works out this way. Take the 
30-06 cartridge with the 150 grain 
bullet at 2700 foot seconds velocity. 
The bullet leaves the muzzle at 2700 
foot seconds and it falls 16.1 feet in 
the first second. But during that 
second it has likewise flown forward 
approximately 650 yards, not 2700 
feet or 900 yards, because its velocity 
is constantly being diminished by air 
resistance. In other words if the rifle 
barrel were suspended 16.1 feet above 


) a level plane of ground, the bullet 


dropping from gravity, would strike 
the ground 650 yards in front of the 
gun muzzle. 

The time of flight of this bullet 
for the first 100 yards is only .116 


seconds. In that short time the bullet 
Starting to drop from the muzzle 
would drop a very small amount. In 
fact, in the first .116 second the bullet 
will drop about 2.4 inches. Thus if 
we point the rifle barrel at a target 
100 yards away, so that a line through 
the axis of the bore, was projected to 
the center of the bullseye, the bullet 
would strike 2.4 inches below this 
center, which would be the drop of 
gravity over 100 yards. 

In addition to the forces of air re- 
sistance and gravity, there are other 
forces that influence the flight of the 
bullet through its path. Wind, if it 
be present, will cause the bullet to 
drift with it, in proportion to the 
velocity and direction of it. Thus a 
wind blowing from the shooter’s right 
would cause a bullet to deviate to the 
left of the plane of fire. Rear winds 
accelerate the flight of the bullet 
slightly and head winds retard it, 
causing it to fly with either a slightly 
flatter or a more curved trajectory 
thus striking either slightly higher or 
lower on the target, than if no wind 
were blowing. 


THERE’S A SURPRISING DIFFERENCE between targets like deer and woodchucks. A 
fair sized buck presents a target about 15 inches by 3 feet long. A woodchuck has a 214 


inch head and shoulders 4 inches deep by 12 to 14 inches 


— 


in length. 






































There is another ballistic term the 
hunter should have a clear idea of— 
the angle of fall. When the pitcher 
blazes the ball for a strike down the 
middle, it comes into the catcher very 
fast with apparently little or no drop. 
The catcher could move several feet 
in either direction along the ball’s 
path and catch it, without bending 
his body. Now suppose the ball was 
thrown to the catcher by the center 
fielder, with the same initial speed as 
the pitcher’s fast ball. As it comes 
into the infield in a high arc, due to 
the difference in time of flight, its 
speed has been considerably slowed 
by air resistance. It starts its down- 
ward curve much more sharply than 
its upward curve, because its greatly 
reduced forward speed is_ giving 
gravity force—much more time to 
work on it. So it appears to almost 
dive into the catcher’s glove. 


In this case, the catcher could move 
only a very short distance in either 
direction to catch the ball without 
bending his body. If the target was 
his glove and it was held immovable, 
the latitude would be only a fraction 
of this distance. Thus it is plain that 
a knowledge of the angle of fall be- 
comes more important as the range 
increases or the size of the target de- 
creases. 


There are other factors which af- 
fect the bullet’s path which are not 
within the scope of this article. But if 
a hunter has a working knowledge 
of the main factors which influence 
the bullet’s path, then he can intelli- 
gently pick a cartridge from the bal- 
listic tables which will suit his in- 
dividual needs. He will also know the 
various ranges to sight his rifle in, to 
allow himself the widest latitude of 
error, according to the size of his tar- 


get. 


The moral of this is, “If he does 
not have some working knowledge of 
his bullet’s path when he goes hunt- 
ing, it is only another way of playing 
Bingo,” as far as filling the pot is con- 
cerned. 


@omeews GADGETS 

[BY JOHN =. CLARKS) 
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@lere's SOMETHING EVERY 
HUNTER (AND FISHERMAN) 


CAN USE.... am 


A PRACTICAL 
BOOT - JACK .. rus 


TOUSE THE JACK-INSERT HEEL INTO NOTCH, Ho f 
THE BACK END DOWN WITH OTHER FOOT ¢ THEN fF 
PULL ... THANKS TO: ELDY JOHNSTON 
MEKEESPORT, Pa. F 





@ou've ALL HAD THE EXPERIENCE OF HAVIN 
FACTORY AMMo BOxES FALL APART AFTE 
COUPLE SEASONS OF HARD USE.. HERE'S 
SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM.. 


PRINT AMMO 
DATA WITH 
INDIA INK. 


RE -INFORCE Hin 
WITH A PIECE ¢ 
APE .- 


WRAP ONE END, TOP 

¢ BOTTOM WITH HEAVY 
TAPE .. (OVERLAP SIDES) 
THEN WRAP TWO OR 
THREE BANDS AROUND : 
THE MIDDLE... END OPEN. 


YOUR AMMO BOXES WILL LAST MUCH LONGER THIS Wy : 








REPENTANT HUNTRESS PAYS 
IN FULL 


“Enclosed is $20 and as soon as | 
get the other $5 I’ll send it to you. I 
shot a doe by mistake in your Ven- 
ango County. I’m afraid to sign my 
name for fear you'll come and get me § 
‘cause I’m a woman.” : 

So wrote a conscience stricken lady f 
hunter to the Game Commission on f 
December 6, 1956. The letter was f 
postmarked Pittsburgh, Pa. She refer- 
red to the $25 quarter penalty al- 
lowed when a person mistakenly — 
shoots a female deer in buck season. fF 

The errant Diana’s final act in this ff 
case was the mailing of a letter post: fF 
marked December 16, also from Pitts- F 
burgh, which said: “Here’s the $5 I 
owe you. I hope this makes restitu- 
tion for the doe I shot by mistake. 
Thanking you, and I’m sorry.” 

In sending the balance of the fine 
she felt obliged to pay, the lady 
again “forgot” to sign her name. 
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Game Protectors Give Emergency 
Help 


Humans are as willing to help their 
neighbors in time of emergency today 
as they were in the frontier era. This 
was brought out in the following ex- 
cerpts from a tragic hunting story 
told, February 21, in the Meadville 
Tribune. 

“The body of James Weir, 22, of 





ANNOUNCING ... 
SUMMER SESSIONS — 1957 


Conservation Education Laboratory 
The Pennsylvania State University 


First Session—July 1 to July 20 
Second Session—July 22 to August 10 


The Conservation Education Lab- 
oratory for Teachers has been op- 
erating for the past 11 years on 
the theory that a _ conservation- 
minded teacher can do much to 
help our people realize the im- 
portance of conserving our resources 
for the future by the wise manage- 
ment of them today. Open to men 
and women teachers in both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, it 
is planned to develop the layman’s 
point of view. Teachers will gain 
valuable concepts not only of con- 
servation but also of living plants 
and animals and their interrela- 
tionships. Available facilities make 
it necessary to limit enrollment to 
30 students in each session. The 
laboratory is a full-time program 
of study; no other course work may 
be taken concurrently. 

Students registering for the Lab- 
oratory will be housed in a com- 
fortable fraternity house. The same 
admission requirements are ap- 
plicable to the laboratory as are in 
effect for students enrolling in gen- 
eral courses in the Summer Ses- 
sions. A number of partial scholar- 
ships provided by various cooperat- 
ing organizations are available for 
Pennsylvania teachers. You are 
urged to apply for them as early as 
possible. Further information on 
the Conservation Education Lab- 
oratory and scholarships may be 
obtained from: 


Dr. T. R. Porter 

Room 311, Burrows Building 

The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pa. 











RD 6, Meadville, was recovered from 
deep water of Conneaut Marsh at 
12:25 p.m., yesterday. Weir was victim 
of a fox-hunting tragedy. The finding 
brought to an end a prolonged search 
made perilous for some 50 volunteer 
searchers by thin ice and thick marsh 
growth. 

“Game Commission officers in a 14- 
foot aluminum boat, used long grap- 
pling poles to recover the body from 
12 feet of water at a point 10 miles 
south of Meadville. They reached the 
spot only after the arduous work of 
breaking ice a half-inch to three- 
quarters of an inch thick ahead of 
the small craft. 

“In the boat were Game Protector 
George W. Keppler, Meadville, and 
Deputies George Palahunik, Robert 
Shelby, and James Wygandt. Another 
deputy game protector, Daniel 
Badger, carried a canoe overland to 
assist in the recovery operation. 

“They and volunteer firemen from 
Conneaut Lake, Greenwood, Cochran- 
ton, Sheakleyville, Vernon Volunteers 
and Vernon Central companies had 
joined in a second-day search over a 
wide area. Trooper Daniel O’Shurak, 
of Pennsylvania State Police, directed 
the search.” 


Avalieals a: 
~ CONSERVATION 


BARREN LAND MEANS 
BARREN HUNTING 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 

$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
Ra oo el ok by We Rae RO RS 
5 iS ee ae acre PEW oti PEW ORNS oo Ta es 
RD rvok i Paha 


(Make check or money order payable to: Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. HOGAN J: TEUMIGE oki ic scwstdkis sans satwcenawns Executive Director 
ee EY edirtes oe x ccheeeetiadedewsennces Deputy Executive Director 
EN ie Oe irs ie feseca Bias $4 BOA CURA COT DEMOOCDO DOCK Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HPP RERPINGER oc cee s cski ctw see scvwecwnves copaeaewe Chief 
Division of Research 
PPO. Cog OD EY), Gi OL nd rr cea ar Chief 
Division of Land Management 
CAE CORRS) Re Ce Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
UG UCC PAD OEMS (0) 0 [| Sh es eee re ore eee Chief 
Division of Minerals 
Fe 515 8 6 We GSI Ne WE ONSITE Rs ORE Dre 5 asserts dis fora tboores ie Chief 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD ............. ‘ 


FIELD DIVISION 


tei 4 —— D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: 4- 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C, C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
ia. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
atten yee G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


TE WE, I os eiisieck kc cesncneseccacses Waterfowl Coordinator 
CEC) 02 CF Oy OL) C1) a Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: Atlas 7-2351 
WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R.D.1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
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